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UNIVERSUM CINEMA, BERLIN 


7 
Modern Cinema Design 
BY MR. J. R. 
[A paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 


HE modern kinema in all its complexity of 


planning and equipment has been apily 

described as the architecture of pleasure. It 
is therefore important in forming a critical opinion 
of this tvpe of building to regard its appeal as being 
essentially directed to the great majority of average 
people who find in their picture theatres stimulation 
and pleasure in the atmosphere of warmth and comfort, 
of coleur and decoration—exotic in many cases, it is 
true—as a contrast to the drab monotony of their 
daily routine. I shall refer to this psychological 
aspect of the question later in bringing to your atten- 
tion comparative forms of decoration, both in this 
country, in America and on the Continent. 

The outstanding development of the modern kinema 
is in its mechanical equipment, both as regards heating 
and ventilation, and electrica! installation. 
of acoustics is now realised to be of greater ieaportance 

1s a basis upon which the auditorium is to be shaped 

than the selection of the style of interior decoration. 
The introduction of the talking film has made this 
consideration of greater importance than hitherto. 

Experience and research have proved that the volume 
of an auditorium must be kept within certain defined 
limits if excessive reverberation is to be avoided, and 
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as low a fleure as 120 
suggested as a maximum. In practice, 
dificult to confine the volume to this 
balconies 


130 cubic feet per seat has heen 
however, it 
is somewhat 
figure, especially in kinemas with large 
where the height must be sufficient to prevent a 
crushing effect being given to the topmost seats 
In the example illustrated here of the New East 

Sheen Kinema, the volume per seat is 154 cubic feet 
which has only been kept within this figure by cur- 
tailing the ceiling height over the front part of the 
auditorium. It will be observed that the ceiling 
is parallel with the floor ; each has a rake of 1 foot in 
10 feet. The reverberation coefficients for this 
theatre are: 

Full auditorium second 

2 3rd ‘6 oe - 5 
1 3rd i 53 ea 6 5 
Empty 6 i a3 io Be & 


The rear walls only are lined with acoustic tiles, as 
absorbent surfaces. The talking film produces prim- 
ary reverberations set up in the recording studio, which 
are in turn augmented by the reverberations set up 
within the auditorium itself. To reproduce the sound 
as originally taken, it is therefore desirable to eliminate 
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these secondary or house reverberations as much as 
possible. This can be satisfactorily accomplished 
by reducing the volume to within the limits quoted 
by the use of directional loud speaker 
form 
ine ] : . C7 
installations—which 


previously ; 
horns behind the screen—the most common 
adopted for talking apparatus 
can be adjusted to cover all seats ; by the use of absor- 
bents in the rear auditorium walls, and by thick 
carpeting on all floors with heavily upholstered seats. 
In addition to these precautions, care should be 
exercised to eliminate the risk of parallel side-wall 
inter-reflection or flutter by absorbents either in the 
form of acoustic wall covering or by draping the walls 
with decorative banners or hangings. ‘The fan-shaped 
auditorium, both in plan and section, counteracts to a 
great extent the tendency to acoustical imperfection, 
providing that the ratio of the rear auditorium width 
to the proscenium width is not too excessive. 

This plan of the Capitol, New York City, illustrates 
the fan shape of the plan which is also reproduced 
in the section by the great splayed arch which embraces 
the front portion of the auditorium. This type of 
plan has an additional advantage in that it places the 
greatest number of seats at a desirable distance from the 
screen and the minimum number outside a reasonable 
angle of vision. Important attention should be paid to 
the shape of the gallery front, both on plan and section. 

Usually the gallery front is on a level with the loud- 
speaker horns, and particularly if it is struck from a 
centre situated at the back of the stage, there is a 
risk of the gallery front returning the sound falling 
upon it in a concentrated form upon the loud speakers. 
This may cause echoes or stationary waves. ‘To avoid 
this fault, the front is better polygonal on plan, with 
three or more straight facets and inclined backwards 
on section. It is necessary, too, to consider the exclu- 
sion of noise from traffic outside the building; the 
insulation of the organ chamber from the structure 
of the main building itself and the prevention of noise 
therefrom penetrating to adjoining property; the 
insulation of all moving machinery within the building, 
such as ventilation fans, generators and transformers. 
Solid brickwork in cement of adequate thickness is 
the remedy for the first two sources of weakness. The 
insulation of internal running machines is a matter 
of treatment with cork, rubber or canvas used as the 
contingencies dictate. 

The volume of the auditorium of the Richmond 
Kinema is somewhat greater than at Sheen—-170 cubic 
feet per seat. The atmospheric treatment of the 
interior decoration governs the high front portion, and 
this contributes to the increase in volume. The rever- 
beration coefficients are : 

Full auditorium .. bs .. I*5 seconds 
1/3rd " re -« “ 
Empty ,, oe - a 
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The only absorbent is on the front of the transve 
lighting gallery. The results are particularly sat .- 
factory, as the loud speakers do not require excess 
amplification to carry the sound to the rear se 
The introduction of sound reinforcing coves at 
back of the auditorium contributes to this result. 

The increasing tendency for kinemas to functi 
equally as theatres must serve as a warning that t 
many absorbent surfaces in an auditorium will rend 
the natural human voice and the orchestra somewh 
lifeless in effect and create a tendency to flatten t! 
tone thereof. It is therefore imperative that expe 
acoustical advice should be obtained by the archite 
in the initia! stages of his design, so that the necessai 
compromise can be effected between the requiremen 
of the kinema and those of the theatre. 

This area plan of the Sheen Kinema may be taken 
as typical of a medium-sized kinema ; it develops th 
site so that maximum space is allocated to the auditor- 
ium, but at the same time the entrances and approaches 
are not unduly cramped. ‘The stage is not a full theatr« 
stage, and, consequently, the opportunity has been 
taken to splay the sidewalls and produce these canted 
sides into the auditorium. ‘These splays are acoustic- 
ally necessary and are treated as resonating surfaces. 

The entrance to the balcony is through a vomit on 
the mezzanine floor under and delivers on to a cross- 
over at the lower part of the balcony. 

The safety of the public in places of entertainment 
must obviously be the first consideration, not only 
of the licensing authorities but of the architect him- 
self. The recently added clauses to the L.C.C. 
Theatres regulations have rendered the modern 
London Kinema absolutely non-inflammable, there is 
a small exception, however—I refer to the audience 
itself. I hesitate to make suggestions to the earnest 
gentlemen who render kinema designing such an 
arduous proceeding, but the compulsory donning of 
asbestos overalls by the public before entering the 
theatre would, I feel, dispose of this one remaining 
weak link in the safety chain. 

Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that the 
English regulations considerably impede the imagina- 
tive and spacious planning we are accustomed to 
find in modern Continental work. It is not per- 
missible, for instance, to sweep the gallery front down 
to the area floor, as in the Deli Kinema at Breslau, as 
a communication one with the other; neither is it 
possible to arrange the proud unbroken sweep of the 
seats without intersecting gangways as in the Univer- 
sum Kinema, Berlin. 

Communication between auditorium and foyer, and 
foyer and entrance hall, without cut-off fire-resisting 
doors is tolerated on the Continent, and this spacious- 
ness and unity of the intercommunicating component 
parts are denied our designers by the English regula- 
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tions. Perforce must the English kinema be separated 
into compartments by means of cut-off fire-resisting 
doors and screens, and the cramped effect of passing 
through numerous doors to reach the balcony is 
apparent in all instances. 

It can thus be demonstrated that the theatre regula- 
tions control the general disposition of the plan as 
regards kinemas in England, and the acoustical and 
sighting considerations control the auditorium shape. 
Provision of adequate accommodation for the mechani- 
cal equipment is too often overlooked in the commercial 
obsession to accommodate the maximum number of 
seats on a given site. 

The following is a description of the electrical plant 
alone installed in the Richmond Kinema, and for 
which convenient and adequate space had to be 
provided :— 

Intake room, 200 square feet for main switchgear 
and motor, additional and smaller room for switching 
principal entrances, staircases, etc.; vacuum cleaning 
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New Victoria CINEMA, LONDON 


plant room, 50 square feet for motor and exhauster ; 
accommodation for fans, motors and pumps in con- 
nection with the plenum ventilation ; motor generator 
room, 400 square feet, in connection with the trans- 
forming of alternating current or high-pressure direct 
current to the low-pressure direct current necessary 
for the projector machines; motor generator and 
storage battery rooms for current supplying the 
secondary or safety lighting of the theatre; this is 
necessary where no alternative supply current is 
available from the town’s mains. ‘The installation 
of the sound apparatus requires the provision of a 
room for stationary transformers, a convertor and 
small storage battery for the supply of alternating and 
direct current ; provision of space under the orchestra 
rail for motor and ram for raising organ console ; 
motor room for organ blower under stage ;_ provision 
for carrying three motors and gearing on stage walls 
for curtain control. The auditorium flood-lighting 
scheme is controlled by switches and dimmers, the 
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latter driven by small motors. The space required 
for this equipment is 200 square feet adjacent the 
projector room, and 100 square feet for similar equip- 
ment controlling the stage lighting. All these rooms 
must be fire-proof, sound-proof and well ventilated 
by natural means. The external Neon signs require 
high-tension transformers to raise the voltage, and must 
be kept outside the building and out of public reach, 

The modern kinema building is thus a_ highly 
complex organism, requiring complete co-ordination 
of its diverse elements for its successful functioning. 

I propose illustrating my observations on the 
design trend of modern kinema by comparison. As 
far as possible, examples will be shown of exteriors 
and interiors from American, E ind Continental 
sources. 

In kinema design the outstanding current tendency 
That is to 
say, the recognised architectural characteristics of 
each particular country are being gradually abandoned. 
Hitherto it has been possible broadly to place national 
tendencies with a certain amount of surety. For 
instance, the American passion for expressing architec- 
influenced by an 
dollar, has 


is to internationalise decorative forms. 


ture in terms of Roman orders, 
almost unlimited expenditure of the 
produced such a kinema as this (The Capitol, Interior, 
New York City). 

Apart from the extreme lavishness o 
will be observed that the portion of the side walls in 
front on the balcony is totally dissimilar in scale to 
that over the balcony. The abrupt termination of the 
entablature to the large order and the division of the 
pilaster by the junction of the balcony front demon- 
strates the futility of applying the classic order to an 
auditorium interior. 

A subsequent illustration will shew the effect of this 
truncation of the main order proportion as viewed from 
the balcony. It is interesting to observe that the ‘Tivoli 
in London follows the general design of this interior, 
on a much reduced scale of course. 

As a contrast to the Capitol, this auditorium view of 
the Scarborough College Kinema, New York City, 
There is still, however, the 


f enrichment, it 


is refreshingly restful. 
literal expression of classic inspiration, which has 
become recognised as essentially American 

The pleasant restraint of the treatment of the New 
York Theatre Guild House is again in marked contrast 
to the redundancy of the great Capitol. 

Consider for a moment the tendencies of recent 
English interior design. Since the Armistice there 
have been three definite phases: 1st, the Neo-Grec ; 
2nd, what may be termed the 
under which were sheltered and nurtured the Chinese, 
Egyptian, Spanish, Italian and ‘Tottenham Court 
Road styles ; and 3rd, the infiltration of Continental 
ideas, largely from French sources. Such diversity 


umbrella period, 
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is, | venture to submit, quite to be expected from tl 
so inarticulate in individual expression as are s« 
English designers. 

This confusion of thought, this inability to prox 
a reasonable standard of achievement, has been 
to a great extent to the prevailing habit of Eng 
theatre architects of considering the decorative sche 
as an afterthought, and then of requesting firms \ 
deal in everything from frocks to furniture to sub: 
schemes and prices for fibrous plaster and pai 
The lowest tender is invariably chosen, irrespective 
creative merit. Asa result, our theatres are swam] 
with waves of fashion of miserable mediocrity. 
but few instances are theatre architects individual! 
responsible for the complete design and ensem))| 
of their kinemas. My illustrations of English 
teriors, therefore, will be concerned only with example: 
of authentic authorship on the part of the architect 
concerned. Chronologically, the Kensington Kinen 
belongs to the first post-war phase mentioned pre 
viously. It has all the paraphernalia of the Neo 
Grec—cofters, entablatures, frets, rondels and the rest 
of the characteristic features of this style. It was 
opened five years ago, and, together with the recently 
opened New Victoria, demonstrates the extreme ends 
of the gamut of styles. It would be just as impossible 
to imagine a Kensington interior as suitable to-day 
as it would be for the Victoria to have been designed 
five years ago. ‘The development of flood lighting in 
changing colours from concealed sources has enabled 
the architects of this kinema to design a scheme of 
decoration of imaginative possibility. Here the 
emotional effect of colour produced by concealed light 
is exploited with great effect. At Kensington the 
painted architecture is illuminated from visible points. 
Somewhere in the middle scale, between the Kensing- 
ton and the Victoria, is the New Savoy. As there is 
no fundamental difference between modern theatres 
and kinemas, this illustration may be included in the 
present survey. ‘There is the echo of the classic motif 
in the coffers flanking the proscenium opening, but 
otherwise the severance with traditional form is just 
as noticeable as in the Victoria. These last two 
examples are noteworthy as expressing the approach 
to the modern movement in interior decoration by 
different English architects 

Mendelsohn’s famous work, the Universum, Berlin, 
expresses the finality in elimination of decorative 
motifs and the possibilities of the integral use of 
light as definite elements in the treatment of the 
interior. It is virile and stark, indicative of the 
passion of the German for mechanical forms. It is 
interesting to speculate, given another Universum in 
Leicester Square, as a Counter-attraction to the New 
Empire, which of the two the English public would 
prefer. This additional view of the Capitol, New 
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York City, serves to bring to your notice the extreme 
contrast observable in the treatment of these two 
kinemas, both characteristic of the outlook of the 
two nations. 

The Capitol, Berlin, is another example of straight- 
line insistence in design. In this case the light is from 
concealed sources, and makes no attempt to pattern 
itself as a decorative form. 

The outstanding point of difficulty in interior 
design is the treatment of the junction of the balcony 
front with the side walls of the auditorium. The 


spandrel-shaped wall surfaces formed by the rake of 


the balcony are only emphasised by elaboration. ‘The 
common method of proportioning the wall treatment 
with applied architecture to suit the clear height from 
foor to ceiling in front of the balcony, if carried 
through to the rear of the auditorium, becomes 
truncated and excessive in scale as it passes the balcony. 
This is the primary defect in the use of pilaster and 
entablature as a continuous side-wall form of decora- 
tion. In the Alexandra Kinema, Copenhagen, it will 
be observed that the balcony front is continued along 
the side walls to the proscenium opening as a frieze 
upon which is set the intriguing figure motif of the 
balcony front. ‘The next illustration demonstrates 
further the sense of unity obtained by the adoption of 
this device. The balcony does not appear to float from 
wall to wall as in the numerous instances where it is 
allowed to finish abruptly at the wall ends. 


The Skandia, Stockholm. This has been described 
as the most beautiful theatre in the world. It is 
therefore interesting to observe the influence of the 


atmospheric type of interior in its treatment. As in all 
modern Scandinavian work, there is an extraordinary 
quality of aloofness, of a clear, cold beauty, which is as 
national in expression as the music of these northern 


races. 
The side balconies are treated with the utmost 
delicacy of touch as external courtyards. There is 
a suggestion of the tented canopies of the medizval 
tournay in the treatment of this box feature. The 
wraith-like echo of Greek forms and detail throughout 
are intensely poetic in their appeal ; the tradition of the 
past is not ruthlessly abandoned in the Skandia as 
in the Universum, but it is an expression of classicism 
essentially modern in character and flavour. Both 
examples demonstrate the fundamental differences in 
the temperaments of the Swedes and the Germans. 
The creation here of a sense of infinity has hitherto 
never been achieved with greater fidelity and effect. 
The neutral grey colour of the sharply coved ceiling 
conceals the suspension cords of the multi-coloured 
lighting globes, which appear to float in space, and 
the light from them accentuates the void above. Yet 
this lovely kinema is but a museum piece ; as a building 
planned and shaped for the showing of films it is a 
comparative failure. The question of sighting has been 
given but the most perfunctory consideration, and it is 
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impossible to see the screen without experiencing 
extreme discomfort and The area floor 
has only the slightest inclination ; the side loggias are 
from the 


irritation. 
horizontal, and the obstruction of vision 
seats is consequently accentuated. 

The proscenium treatment of the Stockholm 
kinema illustrates again the steadfast refusal to sever 
the traditional link in Sweden. The _ indefinable 
quality of this modern expressionism of classic motifs 
is again apparent, also, in this view of the foyer in the 
same kinema. 

There is a very vital appreciation in all this work of 
the existence of artists and craftsmen of the arts, 
and the spirit imbuing the architect has communicated 
itself to them. This painted ceiling from the same 
kinema is essentially modern in expression, but is still 
definitely linked to the past. Underlying all this 
work is an innate scholarship—a manifest culture 
that makes Swedish work the vital and refreshing 
force it is in modern architecture. There is nothing 
approaching it in any other country. The extra- 
ordinary diversity of treatment in the examples 
illustrated indicates that there is a general reluctance 
to adopt the German pattern interior internationally. 
Rapturous appeals have appeared from time to time 
from the pens of functional enthusiasts for revolution 
in architectural form modelled on German lines, but 
there would seem to be more affinity in this country 
for traditionalism so exquisitely developed by Asplund 
in his Skandia Theatre than for the stark, unemotional 
work of Mendelsohn. We are as a race too humane to 
tolerate the ruthlessness of this form of Continental 
modernity in our kinemas. 

The Babylon Kinema, Berlin, is an example of 
graceful simplicity. The treatment of the proscenium 
opening, with its flanking panels, suggests the opened 
doors of a cabinet in which is displayed the picture 
it is an imaginative conception 

As a contrast to this proscenium opening treatment, 
the Capitol, Breslau, is entirely dissimilar 
sion of the proscenium frames set one within another 
brings the width of the auditorium by easy stages down 


The reces- 


to the smaller screen size in an interesting manner. 
Welwyn Theatre, Herts, is an English example of 

the prevailing breakaway from tradition. This audi- 

torium shape is based on acoustical considerations and 


is primarily dictated thereby. The ceiling acts as both 
a light and sound reflector. 

Let us examine some exteriors for a moment. 

The front of the Capitol, New York City \ sterile 
adaptation of Roman architectural forms. The indi- 
cation that this building is a kinema is confined to the 
uncouth-looking marquise and the vertical sign at- 
tached to the unfortunate pilaster—a somewhat ironic 
commentary on American efficiency and fitness of 
purpose. 
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The Universum, Berlin. An example of what is 
known as “ functional severity.”” The kinema entra: ‘¢ 
is on the right and is emphasised by the rectangu ur 
tower-like feature which forms a background for ¢ :e 
publicity necessary to a kinema. ‘The great sweep »f 
the auditorium lines above the shops is finely avd 
simply expressed without over-statement or distorti: 
Extreme Teutonic efficiency and directness of purpo -e 
are exemplified in this building. Compare it with the 
Rivoli, New York City. Here the front exudes t 
lineaments of a badly proportioned Greek tem; 
poised on a glass canopy. The pretentiousness otf 
all is the inevitable result of having too much mon 
to spend, and too little taste to guide the expenditu: 
This is the type of kinema front which gives point to 
the arguments of the modernists, and justifies their scorn 
of this sort of bad copyism of classical architectur 

The lavish expenditure which brought to life this 
building is not so apparent in the Stadttheater Jena 
Mr. Morton Shand, in his book on Modern Theatres 
and Cinemas, published by Batsford, describes this as 
the ‘‘ true-word of modern puritanism.”’ It is certain], 
a candid statement of fact without affectation of any 
kind. Such extreme simplification tinged with puri- 
tanic zeal hardly seems to express the purpose of 3 
kinema, however; it is the architecture of pleasure 
in the minor key. 

The important aspect of the appearance of the kinema 
exterior at nightfall has only comparatively recentl\ 
been appreciated to its full extent. The necessity of 
the nocturnal effect of the front cannot be too highiy 
emphasised. The usual expedient of throwing light 
on an elevation from flood light units on projecting 
arms is rudimentary, but one which has been almost 
universal in adoption. There are three types of ex- 
ternal illumination. The first where the light units are 
part of the structure of the design in which they are 
interwoven, as in the Titania-Palast, Berlin. In this 
case, except for the concentrated cornice lighting, the 
front is not flooded. The effect is obtained by con- 
trasting horizontal illuminated panels with dark wall 
surfaces. The possibilities of this original treatment 
are apparent, and point to a profitable field of invention 
in this direction. 

The second type of night architecture is illustrated in 
the New Sheen Kinema. Upward flooding of wall sur- 
faces from concealed sources is combined with con- 
centrated visible illumination in the cone-shaped urn 
at the top of the central bay feature, together with the 
Neon sign title panel. Three distinct locations of 
light are arranged for—one at the top of the bay, one at 
its base, and one on the canopy top. In addition, the 
canopy soffit is flooded and the light reflected from a 
‘ Staybrite ” steel surface under. The effect of these 
light sources can be accentuated by using colour media 
in the flood lamps. The third type of illumination is 
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THE KENSINGTON CINEMA 


from within the building, through decorative windows 
ir perforated grilles, as in the example of The Piccadilly, 
Berlin ; but the possibilities for conspicuous effect are 
somewhat restricted by this method. The Haus 
Vaterland Kinema and Restaurant, Berlin, is a pleasantly 
fenestrated front, with emphasis on the entrance to the 
kinema. There is less harshness of treatment here 
than usual, and the result is therefore more urbane. 
The economy of method employed in these German 
examples is attributed to the result of post-war financial 
stringency. This purgative has had a good effect on 


the architecture of the Continent during the past decade. 
if from a less distressing cause we could experience a 
simplification of design, the process would be of benefit 
to our own modern kinemas. 





The Kensington Kinema front suggests the pros- 
cenium opening within the building; it has, in fact, 
similar elements in its composition as the actual stage 
front. If subjected to present-day reconsideration it 
would emerge with the stylist trappings stripped from 
it, and would undoubtedly be improved by the ordeal 
of elimination. 

There is the utmost conflict of opinion between 
kinema owners and their architects as to the amount of 
space on the front of the building which must be allo- 
cated to advertising matter. On the one hand, the 
claim is made that the man who runs a picture house’ is 
selling a film entertainment, and must be allowed to 
advertise this fact on his building. From the archi- 
tect’s standpoint this necessity is admitted on principle, 








/ 
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but he knows from bitter experience that the extent of 
the activities of the owner in this direction are by no 
means limited. It is an ironic commentary upon the 
whole question of publicity that the prospective picture 
patron must be stunned by flashing lights, by crudely 
painted scenic effects spread across the facade, per- 
forated only to allow access to the entrance doors, and 
by 48-sheet posters printed in the most flamboyant 
colours known, before he can be enticed within the 
kinema. It is, in fact, entirely unnecessary to over- 
advertise ; but American boosting methods in the film 
trade are accepted as the apotheosis of publicity in this 
country. 

In the New Victoria Theatre the central entrance 
features have succumbed to the dictates of the pro- 
moters, and their clean vertical lines have been oblit- 


erated by the Neon lettering at the top and the sprawl- 
ing advertising frames below; this, despite the fact 
that reasonably adequate space has been provided by 
the architect for advertising purposes at eve level 


This clash of wills between client and architect usually 
results in a victory for the former 

The front of The Regent, at Brighton 
mercifully it is 


has passed 
through many publicity vicissitudes ; 
shown here with the 6-sheet posters relegated to the 
space provided for them by the architect, and the 
photograph was probably made in the early days of its 
existence, before the manager had overcome his shyness 
at the unaccustomed beauty of the theatre he was called 


in to control. Later, with returning confidence, his 


innate sense of vulgarity regained its ascendancy, and 
his shrieking advertisements ran riot over the front 
with perfect abandon. 

In practice, an architect must realise at the outset that 
his employer cares not for his architecture, and would 
prefer his kinema fa¢ade to be a bill-posting station. 
A by-law is urgently necessary to control kinema front 
advertising in our towns and cities ; with the growth of 
a sense of civic dignity on the part of the public, this 
must assuredly come to pass. 

There remains the consideration of the kinema foyer 
and entrance hall. This is the Capitol in New York. 
There is the novelty in American kinema design of un- 
decorated wall surfaces in this foyer. Whilst they are 
not completely unencumbered, they have not attained 
the ascendancy as in the hall at the Universum ; these 
are extreme instances. A more reasonable mean be- 
tween the two previous illustrations is shown in the 
Ufa Kinema, Stuttgart. There is neither the unre- 
lieved decoration of the Capitol nor the unrelieved 
severity of the Universum, but the interlay of plain 
wall and decoration is skilfully handled. Another view 
of the same kinema illustrates the possibilities of free 
decoration as a foil to plain surface, and incidentally 
demonstrates that the craftsman is not entirely extinct 
in Germany as a result of the Mendelssohn cult. The 
\lexandra Theatre at Copenhagen is a study in the 
treatment of unrelated elements to produce a sense ot 
unity in effect. The delicate handling of these diverse 
rectangles is not without traditional inspiration ; it is 
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again characteristic of the Swedish affection for the 
spirit of the past. The Universum, Berlin, shows no 
such traces of sentiment ; it is, extraordinarily enough, 
no more efficient in its functioning than the more 
humane Swedish examples previously shown. 

‘There are some outstanding tendencies in the best 
modern kinema design which should be briefly re- 
corded. The simplification of decorative form, to- 
gether with greater use of illumination as an integral 
part of the design, is the most important. The illumi- 
nation of painted traditional form and decoration is 
being superseded by the creation of colour derived 
solely from light concealed or semi-concealed. The 
cargo of orthodox traditional inspiration is being jetti- 
soned and replaced by either a fresh and imaginative 
interpretation of accepted classic forms, as in modern 
Scandinavian work, or by the creation of new forms as 
in Germany. There is as yet no articulate expression 
of modernity in England. We are in this country going 
through a form of ‘‘ Rake’s Progress”; that is, the 
Continental scrap-heap is being raked for ideas ; every 
passing fashion and whim is being seized upon, and 
there is much wandering into the wilderness of modern 


design without the sheet-anchor of architectural pro- 
priety—the classic order. Periods of tribulation 
usually precede those of happiness, and our travail will 
be worth while if we emerge therefrom with a national 
characteristic modern expression of English kinema 
architecture. 

The kinema is an excellent field for experimental 
work in this direction, and it is to be hoped that greater 
opportunity will be given to the younger members of 
the profession by promoters, so that they may give 
expression to the new force in architecture which is 
growing daily and which will not be denied by the 
criticisms of the traditionalists. 

I have to acknowledge Mr. Hope Bagenal’s courtesy 
in allowing me to read his proofs on kinema acoustics, 
written for his new book on Planning for Good Acoustics. 
He gave advice on the acoustical correction of the 
Richmond and Sheen kinemas. 

I have to thank the Architectural Association, Mr. 
Yerbury, Messrs. Batsford, Mr. Morton Shand, 7: 
Architects’ Journal and the Architect and Building News 
for their permission to show, and for their loan of, the 
lantern slides illustrating my lecture. 
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THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. P. MORTON SHAND: I have very great 
pleasure in obeying the President’s request to move a 
most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Leathart. In the 
course of a most illuminating and instructive lecture, 
Mr. Leathart referred to the ‘ Tottenham Court Road 
Style,’’ as a part—an almost all-pervading part—of the 
second phase, or ‘‘ Umbrella Period,’’ of post-war 
cinema construction in this country. We all know that 
‘Tottenham Court Road Style.” It is, unfortunately, 
still with us; and cinemas are still being built in it 
to-day. ‘This is the baneful result of cinema proprietors 
employing men to build their theatres who have no right 
to describe themselves as architects, having neither 
professional training nor professional competence. Speak- 
ing as a layman, and perhaps with undue temerity, I 
submit that the only remedy for this deplorable state of 
affairs is the proper registration of architects which will 
prevent—once and for all, we hope—surveyors, estate 
agents, auctioneers and plumbers, posing as such. Our 
hopes for a better-built England rest largely in the 
\rchitects Registration Bill, now before Parliament, 
becoming part of the law of the land. Colonel Moore, 
who has sponsored this Bill so often has certainly—as 
they say in France—deserved well of his country. I once 
asked a cinema manager who designed the interior of his 
cinema. He answered ‘‘ Oh, we didn’t need to have it 


designed. We employed a first-class firm of decorators.”’ 
That is an instance of the sort of thing which meets 
our eye at almost every other street corner. ‘Though 
publicity is certainly essential to the film industry, 
there is no reason why that publicity should not be both 
orderly and attractive. I think there can be no sort of 
doubt that a bye-law to control cinema fagade advertising 
is urgently needed in the interests of civic decency. 
We have all heard of the C.P.R.E., and we all, I suppose, 
sympathise with its aims. It seems to me that the time 
has arrived for founding a similar organisation for safe- 
guarding the amenities of our towns. ‘There is every bit 
as much need for a C.P.U.E.—a council for the Pre- 
servation of Urban England—as for the C.P.R.E. As 
regards what is called ‘‘ Night Architecture,’ Mr. 
Leathart’s fine East Sheen cinema, slides of which we 
have seen to-night, can certainly hold its own with 
anything so far done abroad. JI, at least, have never seen 
a better night elevation in any foreign country. 

Mr. ROBERT ATKINSON [F.]: I have great 
pleasure in seconding this vote of thanks to Mr. Leathart. 
As an architect who has had some experience in cinemas, 
and probably not a very pleasant one at times, I sympathise 
with him very much, and I admire his work immensely. 
I think he has done. a great deal to bring the cinema back 
to a real architectural composition. I feel, also, that a 
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great deal is being done by many other architects through- 
out the country to improve matters in this respect. I do 
sympathise with any architect who has to deal with a 
cinema concern, because temperamentally no cinema 
ordinary 


accessible 


promoter is at all reasonably 
architectural arguments. If you can p le an 
cinema proprietor to have good architect must 
h innot under- 
afraid, on a 

Until the 


n England, a 


be some underlying reason whi 
stand. ‘They are, temperament 
level with the people who _ buil 
last two or three years we have 

cannot 
of 


reasonably decorated theatre, and, after all, you 
expect a cinema director, with no « rience even 
theatres, to understand what architecture is 

Of course, there are many sides to designing of 
theatres which are, perhaps, very technical and which are 
within the province of engineers, and perhaps of the 
manager of a theatre ; but when it comes to 
a logical scheme as to the shape of the theatre, its planning 
for effect, and so on, the architect is the person who should 
do it. I cannot say, in many cases, why the interior 


, 
laying down 


decoration of a cinema should be so curiously a question 
of a School or a Period. We began by copying American 
cinemas, by putting in as much classical decoration as it 
would stand, and then afterwards they found that in 
going to theatres like the Capitol a dome was of little 
value, as it could not be made large enough, so they put 
in five or six, or eight or nine, so as to cover the ceiling 
surface satisfactorily. After that, a bright specimen in 
Chicago discovered that an atmospheric theatre would 
give you the effect of an open courtyard or a Venetian 
Palace. But after you had seen it once or twice, you 
tired of the decoration, and relied afterwards on the 
picture and not on the decoration of the theatre. If you 
are decorating a theatre or a cinema you must concentrate 
on the proscenium. In none of the pictures we have 
seen to-night has the film itself been shown. It is avery 
good thing to have a decorative interior which looks well 
from all points of view, but it is only a means to an end, 
and you should concentrate your vision upon the screen 
or upon the picture itself. In these ‘* atmospheric 
theatres,’’ which are beautifully illuminated and inter- 
esting, when we see the picture itself it is rather in the 
nature of an anti-climax. In fact it seems to me that, 
generally speaking, German architects have worked it 
out the most logically, because their plain interiors give 
scope for illuminating colour values without detracting 
too much from the screen itself, or the stage, or whatever 
is the centre of interest. 

I take off my hat to the new theatre at Victoria, because 
I think that it is the finest theatre so far done for the 
cinema world. I was interested to read, in a recent 
I think it was the Express, that the managing 
many sleepless 


issue of, 
director of that company had _ spent 
nights in thinking out the decoration for it I have no 
doubt there were many champagne suppers consumed in 
producing that design. 

So far as the County Council is concerned, they have 
many regulations which are out of date, and, in the main, 
they can be attributed to architects in the past, as you 
will realise if you remember the old days of the Empire 
Music Hall, where they had 17 or 18 different prices, 
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each with a separate pay-box and separate escape, 
with that complicated planning which was the essencx 
the typical English theatre. ‘This was so impressed uj 
officials that they cannot visualise any theatre which 
not a separate entrance and exit and separate pay-bo 
for every priced occupant of the theatre ; for, at any cx 
you must keep the one-and-sixpenny people from 
ten-and-sixpenny people. American people got 
from that, because there, if you only pay sixpence, 
enter by the golden doors and you walk on the same car; 
as do those who pay ten-and-sixpence, and you can go 
the spectacular staircase. ‘That gives you an impressi 
of the theatre which you cannot get in England by goi 
up a whitewashed staircase and then all at once bargi 
into an elaborate interior. 

Acoustics, of course, are modern considerations in tl 
respect, and | think we are now getting down to a proper 
consideration of acoustics which is helping the planni 
enormously, because it seems to fit in with what would bx 
a logical shape for a theatre, without difficulty. In fact 
the logically fashioned and shaped theatre is also the best 
shaped one acoustically. And I would mention in this 
connection some of the Swedish theatres, because I admire 
them very much. The Scandia, in Stockholm, is very 
effective. It was planned ten or twelve years ago, and 
followed the idea of having a balcony along each side, 
which was very much in use in England in pre-war 
days. ‘The decoration in the Scandia is largely done with 
material and not with paints. The balcony fronts are 
covered with embroidered red velvet, and the ceiling is of 
blue linen; and that gives a fine effect which no painted 
interior would give. There is a richness and cosiness about 
it which hard plaster and polished paint can never impart 
I admire very much the new Savoy Theatre, but it has 
a metallic look. The Scandia, as I say, avoids that by 
having material as its decorative surface, material which 
the London County Council would not allow us to use. 
And I admire the new Sheen theatre—from which | 
live only a few doors away—with its intriguing panels of 
decorative sculpture which I am sure must arise from part 
of the pictures. I remember, years ago, trying to put 
Charlie Chaplin as part of the decoration of a cinema, 
but the proprietor would not have it at any price ;_ he said 
it was not dignified. 

I hope my remarks have not been too disjointed. | 
have very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 

Mr. A.L.CARTER: I have very little to say from the 
technical point of view ; my views are utilitarian from 
the standpoint of the much-abused cinema proprietor. 
One of the chief reasons for the degeneracy of cinema art 
is the fact that, unfortunately, in our trade—I will not 
put it any higher—money is so often essential that the 
architect himself is called upon not only to be the designer 
of the building, but to be also the financier of the build- 
ing ; that is one of the chief troubles with which architects 
have to contend in our trade. I think the points made 
by Mr. Leathart are only too true. Mr. Leathart says 
he cannot understand the mentality of the cinema pro- 
prietor in desiring to cover his facade with huge and often 
unsightly advertisements, but the proprietor must appeal 
to the ‘‘ two-and-fourpennies.”’ The cinema _ trade, 
except in London, does not appeal to the 8s. 6d. people : 
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it must appeal to the man who spends his dole on the 
cinema. I remember speaking to Mr. Gillespie two 
vears ago, shortly after the General Strike, and he said 
\loss Empires would have gone broke had it not been for 
the dole. ‘That is the sort of mentality we have to appeal 
to; it is a sad confession, but there you are! We have 
some fine fagades, such as Verity's Plaza fagade, and the 
Empire, which is a very fine piece of work. For business 
reasons alone, however, it is essential to appeal to the 
2s. 4d. people, hence the huge posters, the glaring lights 
and the illuminated signs. It is all very sad, but, after 
all, we live in an utilitarian world, and the cinema pro- 
prietor, if he is to make money and employ good archi- 
tects, must appeal to the class which provides the 
money. With regard to the examples of German interior 
design, I am afraid, as has been said, that the idea of 
having a balcony running round three sides of theatres 
is impossible ; you cannot see or hear. It may be beauti- 
ful from the aesthetic point of view, but it is no good from 
the point of view of the man who has to pay the money. 
\lthough it is a sad confession to make, I am afraid 
our cinema proprietors must appeal to the man who pays 
the piper. 


Mr. T. R. MILBURN [F.]: I am afraid I have very 
little to add to the discussion. I have not designed many 
cinemas, though my work has been largely in association 
with theatres ; between the two there is a good deal of 
difference, although there is a certain amount of similar 
work which must be attended to. 

I have enjoyed the paper which has been read by Mr. 
Leathart, and I think his remarks and his illustrations have 
been very interesting to us as architects. If I may criticise 
one thing, it is that he did not stress sufficiently the diffi- 
culties of both cinema architects and theatre architects, the 
difficulties of planning, the difficulties they have to en- 
counter during the erection of these places, which have to 
conform to such stringent rules of all the authorities, 
conform also to the wishes of the clients, and at the same 
time please a body of architects such as that assembled 
here this evening. The time which is given for the erection 
of these buildings is too short. You get, probably, two or 
three years in which to build a school or a hospital which 
would cost the same money as a cinema or a theatre, but 
you are expected to put up a theatre or a cinema in a year. 
And you must finish it to time ; there are posters issued 
for the date, the hall is booked, the seats are booked, and 
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the literature says it will positively open with so and so 
at a certain date. These are things we have to think of. 
The lecturer confined himself more or less to the architect- 
ture, to adornment of cinemas, which is very fine, especi- 
ally, as my friend Mr. Atkinson said, in the Swedish 
theatres, which are really good, and from which we might 
well take lessons. 

I think that much of the present “‘ modernity 
away, and that, notwithstanding what Mr. Leathart said, 
we shall come back to a true classic ornament which can 
be adapted, though there is always the difficulty of adapt- 
ing true ornament to the shape of a theatre or a cinema, 
where you have raking galleries or floors or roofs. 

The lecturer was very interesting on the question of 
acoustics, and I followed him with interest in regard to 
the American theatres. The New York theatres I have 
seen have been well planned, and that is the foundation of 
the erection of any of these buildings, to get a well-planned 
So far as I know, as you would see from the 


”’ will pass 


building. 
acoustic arrangement and the sloping, fan-shaped walls, 
they are well planned. But what is not harmonious in 
America is that all these pains are taken to have the build- 
ing right and yet the floor coverings are of linoleum or 
hard cement. That is what I cannot understand, because, 
as Mr. Hope Bagenal and other acoustic experts would tell 
us, we should have non-absorbent materials on the walls 
and floors. Probably Mr. Leathart has made a note of what 
obtains in America. 

On the question of putting placards in front of your 
building, I agree with Mr. Atkinson that it is very bad. 
But nothing will stop the modern outside lighting ; it has 
come to stay, and cinema proprietors will continue to use 
these flashing lights. 

Once more, I thank the lecturer for what he has told us 
and what he has done. 

Mr. ARTHUR READ, A.R.C.A.: I read Mr. Leat- 
hart’s paper before tonight, and now have heard it with 
very great interest, and it confirmed my opinion of his own 
work, the East Sheen cinema, which I regard as far and 
away the best and most interesting. I feel that in all the 
examples which we have been shown tonight, whether 
they be in England or in Sweden, one of the things which 
seems to have altered the character of the interior decora- 
tion is the question of the lighting. Mir. Atkinson has said 
that the new Victoria cinema is, in his opinion, the most 
interesting modern cinema; but here again, it has only 
been made possible by the enormous advances which have 
been made in coloured lighting. I believe there is very little 
colour on the walls, and that the whole colour effect is 
obtained by continuous changes. Primarily, I suppose, 
we go to a cinema to see the film, and to the Victoria we 
went to see a film, but it was so appalling that it was some- 
what in the nature of a treat to see the lights changing 
colour. In this connection also Mr. Atkinson made 
another point, namely, about the entrance to the theatre. 
We went into the comparatively cheap seats at 2s. 4d., but 
we had to walk out in the front and get near the stage 
before we could see the roof at all. I remember the time 
when some of the bright lads in my tent during the war 
went to the cinemas for ‘‘ six-penn’orth of dark,” but 
nowadays one goes for half-a-crown’s worth of light. 

One point I would like to mention which Mr. Leathart 
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made. He referred to the European scrap-heap, and s 
we are going through a Rake’s Progress. ‘The examples 
has shown tonight have done a great deal of good, an 
we could rake that up we might improve some of our o 
cinemas. I think that lighting, at the moment, is lik 
new toy that people are exploiting and _ using 
extremes. The new Victoria building presents a wonde 
example of lighting, but lighting may be used in the fut: 
with more restraint, and the interiors may be designed | 
lighting. I think Mr. Leathart, in his new East She 
cinema, is making a pattern and a scheme of light itsel 
that is the interior has been shaped to make a play of light, 
apart from the forms and extraneous ornament on the wail. 

In the case of films, one feels that all the superlatiy 
have been used up, they no longer mean anything ; eve 
film is the most stupendous ever, the most gripping an 
passionate. The same is being applied to cinema theatres, 
Every theatre which has been opened in London has bec: 
advertised as the most stupendous and the biggest, and as 
having so many more seats than any other. 

Reverting to one of the lecturer’s cinemas, I have the 
feeling that East Sheen is what we want, a rather charming 
cinema which is not bigger than any other, but might 
conceivably be better than any other. 

Mr. G. H. JENKINS [F.]: As an architect who has 
not built cinemas, and as we have cinema proprietors here 
tonight, I would like, in supporting the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Leathart for his most illuminating paper, to put for- 
ward one or two points as to why it is a great advantage t 
have a real architect and not a financier to design a 
cinema. 

Taking the Victoria cinema, I think the proprietors will 
find that the architect has got on to the ground a great 
many more seats than has ever been got in London so fat 
under the County Council Regulations, and the conse- 
quence is that the cinema proprietor will receive more, and 
the theatre will give a greater return to the proprietor for 
his money than he would have received had it not been 
designed by a real architect. Also the acoustics of that 
theatre have been properly considered. The voice of the 
loud speaker will produce to the audience a very much 
finer reproduction of the human voice than if the theatre 
had not been so arranged that the resonance and the other 
points in acoustics were properly taken into account. 
Here also there has probably been far less spent on decora- 
tion, owing to reliance on lighting, than in any of the 
theatres which have been decorated by decorators, to, | 
think, the lasting benefit of the theatre. And we are now 
arriving, apparently, at a stage when we shall have the 
external effect produced by lighting at night which will 
make the cinema far more attractive to the man in the 
street than any plastering all over with advertisements can 
possibly make it. I think it is an advantage that we have 
got at least one cinema proprietor here, to whom these 
things can be pointed out, because they have a marked 
effect on the takings of the theatre night by night and vear 
by year. 

I have much pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 

Mr. RR. WYNN OWEN [F.] : ‘This is scarcely my night 
out, but I am not aware that we have arrived at an official 
cinema architect. I would add a word of eulogy of the 
excellent paper we have heard on a technical subject this 
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even. ng. ‘The amount of electrical mechanism which he 
has described gives one a very slight insight into the very 
scientific frame of mind which a successful designer of a 
ma must train himself to. 
rning to the external architecture of the cinema, 
frore what I have heard, especially from Mr. A. L. Carter, 
it is obvious that the necessary publicity tendency of the 
cinema proprietor is an element in the design of the fagade 
of the cinema which must be grappled with by the 
architectural profession. One feature of that, which is 
very difficult, is that the ideas of publicity on the 
tace of the cinema will vary from time to time. One will 
want Neon lights one way, and another will want them 
another way. But it would be possible for an architect, 
on the fagade, to design what he would consider in the 
first instance, jointly with the proprietor, a fitting setting 
for the lighting, and even design the form of it. We 
might have a permanently designed, illuminated facade 
which met all the requirements of publicity. 
| add my thanks to the lecturer for his very able paper. 
\ir. JOHN GLOAG : I feel a little nervous about 
giving my views to this august and technical audience, for 
I speak as a layman. But one or two points occurred to 
me as I was listening to the extremely optimistic paper, 
and they may possibly be of interest. 
| think the cinema is destined to control, completely 
and absolutely, the whole question of theatre design. I! 
suv this because the economic conditions today make it 
essential that any new theatre which is built must also be 
suitable to be adapted as a cinema at some future date 
when the place can no longer produce sufticient money to 
arrant the theatre being kept purely as a theatre. On 
the whole question of theatre design I would say that the 
man who invented the proscenium, Inigo Jones, had a 
prevision of the coming of the film, because he lived when 
the theatre was considered as an arena round which people 
sat, or as a raised platform which was surrounded by the 
He saw the theatre as a stage, and proceeded 
to make a frame for that stage. That is the most perfect 
thing for the film in its present stage. But I suggest that 
there may be a drastic alteration in the whole design of 
the cinema, because experiments are being made in a 
tentative fashion for three-dimensional films, for films 
to be projected without any screen, so the necessity for 
framing the picture disappears, and we may get back to 
the pre-renaissance idea of a raised platform or arena. 
My other point is concerning the extraordinary value 
the designing of cinemas has in the development of 
modernist architecture. I need hardly remind you that 
we have endured in the last 35 years a structural revolu- 
tion; walls have ceased to hold anything up; instead 
ot binding the building together they are curtains hung 
over a building. As great a change has taken place as if 
Nature decided to turn shell-fish into vertebrates. At 
the moment the ultra-modernist architects, those whom 
\r. Leathart calls the Mendelsohn cult, these people are 
obsessed with bones and with skin so far as the building 
is concerned ; they are not human enough to give us 
Hesh. It seems to me that cinema design provides a 
Heaven-sent chance for a little gaiety ; we can humanise 
these austere structural emotions which the modernists 
like. We can be as—horrid word—functional as we like, 
but at least the cinema provides us with the opportunity of 
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being gay economically. The work of Mr. Leathart 
especially fills me with optimism for the modern move- 
ment because he is showing the possibility of humanising 
these materials which—and here I differ from Mr. Shand 
—are at the moment almost entirely concentrated on 
Puritanism. Puritanism, as we know, can make us very 
unhappy, as it did in England for forty years, and those 
years were followed by a reaction. And I look forward to 
a similar restoration of humanistic values, and I think the 
design of cinemas by such designers as Mr. Leathart will 
bring us back to that age of civilised humanism. 

Mr. ALISTER MACDONALD [4.]: I would like 
to associate myself with the thanks which have been given 
to Mr. Leathart, and at the same time endeavour to bring 
out further the points made by Mr. Atkinson and the last 
speaker. 

The whole design of the cinema depends on the screen ; 
but Mr. Leathart, probably purposely, did not refer to 
the latest development of the ‘‘ movies’’—Il_ think 
‘movies’? a_ better-sounding word than ‘‘ cinema’ 
that is, the wide screen. I was fortunate enough to be 
in America a few months ago, when I saw this latest 
development of the screen. I saw screens which were 
50 feet wide by 30 feet high, these screens are being 
experimented with, and | think they will come to stay. 
‘The dimensions of them nobody knows, but certainly they 
will be much bigger than our present conception of a 
movie screen. I think that is logical when a voice is 
coming from it ; nothing is more absurd than to hear the 
human voice booming out of something the size of a 
postage stamp. 

The last speaker made interesting remarks on the 
research which is being done in three-dimensional movies. 
Couple that with the large screen, and [ think you will see 
that this idea of a picture frame will disappear, we shall 
get back, as the last speaker said, to the old idea of a 
community of people sitting round about some action 
which is taking place. And I think this “‘ atmospheric ”’ 
theatre with its decoration, which has been rather pooh- 
poohed this evening, when it is very well done, as it is 
very well done only in America, apart from features strictly 
architectural, will develop in the cinema. I agree with 
Mr. Atkinson that you must see the picture on the screen 
if you wish to criticise the interior decoration. And I 
agree with the gentleman who said you must appeal to 
the 2s. 4d. people. I do not agree that it is all very sad ; 
I think it is only sad because we architects have not 
appreciated these points. I think we are apt to be a little 
too architectural, to stick on our high stools, and let 
cinema proprietors go elsewhere for their schemes because 
they think we are rather too high and mighty. That 
point has been put forward to me by various people con- 
nected with the cinema business. ‘They go to decorators 
and other people whom we despise, because they feel 
we are too interested in architecture and not sufficiently 
interested in the cinema. I think that is part of the job 
of the architect. 

I agree with Mr. Jenkins when he pointed out that the 
architect can serve the cinema proprietor to a much 
greater extent, and give better value than the mere decora- 
tor. But all that Mr. Leathart said was very interesting, 
and I, for one, have appreciated the work which he has 
done. I think we must remember that the design of 
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wonderful new inventions 
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which has been put 1 
consider more the screen itself, and design our buildings 
round the screen. I[f th amount of research had 
been put into the stories as has been put into the talkie 


ght home to 


apparatus, this idea would pro 
us much more. At present w 

the talkies, but, as the last spe 
cinema, in a different form 1 \ 
will be one of the chief forms of amt nt and education 
and instruction, and it is up to ) take part and 
help to make the buildings 11 extraordinar\ 
modern manifestation is given not rchitectural in 
the sense that we think of it at architectural 
because it appeals to the human side of these individuals 


10k down upon 
the future the 
ch we know it, 


whose money the proprietor wa 

I join heartily in thanks to Mr. | I know how 
terribly hard it is to get ideas about th ma on to paper, 
and I appreciate the work he has done in this lecture I 
think the fact that there is such a big audience here 
tonight will be sufficient to show him that his efforts have 
been very highly appreciated. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [/ would like to follow 
the last speaker in regard to one expressi which has 
fallen from his lips. It is an exception to see this room so 
crowded, and I think our Cot il must feel gratified at 
the subject they have chosen, and also as to their choice of 
the speaker to deal with it. I have been 
I s been expressed with 


somewhat sur- 


prised at the dissatisfaction whicl 
some phases of the picture pala f today, and some 
speakers have suggested that publicity by posters and 
illuminations is essential to attract attention As Mr. 
Atkinson suggested, a good an ly decorated build- 
ing will be an asset to the proprietor, and I would put in 
a humble plea for a more educational kind of film to be 
put on the screen. This need is being emphasised today 11 
a striking manner by the presen 
tive Indians. When we remembet 
Empire population consists of coloured people, we must 


us OT representa- 


our-fifths of out 


know how demoralising some of the pictures must be when 


presented to a coloured el it is likely 
that some part of the discussi 


some film promoters, and ] 


t 


securing, with better decorative effects higher type 


om will react 
effect oi 

or 

educational effect. 

The PRESIDENT: I 
Mr. Leathart has given us a 
he has touched on many poin 
to us. ‘l’o the ordinary archit 
the modern cinema is the 
building, I think, which 
vance in planning as the cinet 

The resolution of thanl 
Shand, and seconded by Nir 


pap ’ and 


tf great interest 


to you. 
Carried by acclamation 
Mr. LEATHART (in repl; 
show your appreciation of my 
fashion. Mr. Atkinson was 


t kind of you to 
rks in this hearty 


cative, wasn't 


6 December 


he ? I sympathise with him regarding the difficulty \ 
clients. We had recently to raise the roof of a cin 
and put in a balcony in four months. I prepar 

coloured sketch of the interior. Our client was in | 
at the time and it was sent to him. We got it back 

pencil marks—very badly written, all over the drawii 
showing where he wanted increased enrichment and « 
light fittings. We had some blank wall surface in 
original but we had to add Lalique glass and enrichn 
over the whole interior to suit him. I say that as ill 
trating the difficulties which beset a kinema architect. 

As to Mr. Atkinson’s difficulty concerning the figur 
on the Sheen cinema, I will explain from an architect’ 
point of view. Eric Aumonier is the sculptor of thi 
charming groups. We thought some sort of movemen 
that position on the front was desirable, so we went to 
sculptor and said, ‘‘ Let us have a little life and * go ’ 
the front of the cinema, something shapely and nice a: 
full of movement and expressive of vivacity.’” It does no 
matter that it took the form of naked ladies, who, by the 
way, are on hinds, not horses. ‘The result is, I think, very 
charming, and the groups are beautifully modelled. ‘lhe 
idea of the thicket in front is to suggest the hind is leaping 
over an obstacle. It is true that these ladies are seated in 
an unconventional manner, but they are very shapely and 
beautiful, nevertheless. I do not think we should regard 
decoration too literally, we have to look at the matter from 
1 more abstract point of view. 

With regard to Mr. Carter’s remarks as to patrons ot 
cinemas, it is a fact, an incontrovertible psychological! fact, 
that the English public will not tolerate simplicity in 
interior design; they regard everything which is not 
thoroughly ornamented to death as an example of a 
barracks, barn, or prison. We had experience of that 
in our Twickenham cinema. A lady, the wife of a 
colonel, said: ** Mears has put up an atrocious cinema 
at ‘Twickenham: ; when you go in it is like a bare barn, 
I prefer the one up the road, the Luxor.’’ And that 1s 
well ornamented. there is no question. Yet the Twicken- 
ham cinema is not severe; it has its side auditorium 
walls untreated, except for banners. I do not think we 
shall get German severity viewed with any popularity 
in this country. 

\s to Mr. Atkinson’s attempt to get Charlie Chaplin 
into the cinema, I do not know whether it is a laudable 
effort, but we have put our client on a steamboat in the 
Richmond cinema and modelled him in bas-relief. We 
had six bas-relief panels representing the architect, the 
plasterer and the bricklayer, and so on, finishing up with 
the client, who runs the steamboats from Richmond to 
Westminster, so we have him in a characteristic attitude 
at the wheel of one of his steamboats. It is rather ar 
achievement, | think. to be able to put that across a client 

is the part of the building of which J and my partne 
are very proud. 

\Ir. Milburn hoped the traditional form would com 
back to the cinema theatre after we had run the gamut ot 
the modern style, and he showed how impossible was the 
procedure by quoting the difficulty. Why the insistence 
on a definite Order of Architecture in the cinema ? 

No one has solved the problem of running an entabla- 
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1 pilasters in the traditional manner from the 


ture Wi! 
the front of the auditorium, and that is a good 
hy we should drop it. 

Mr. ‘sloag portends further trouble for the cinema 


back to 


reason 


designe It is difficult enough to reconcile all the 
conflicting interests, particularly the mechanical! ones, in 
planni! Between the engineers’ point of view and 


these three-dimensional threats, it looks as if the cinema 
architect will have a very thin time in the future. 

Mr. \IacDonald raised the question of the wide screen, 
and | think at the bottom of that is a further attempt to 
side-track the English cinema industry just as previously 
it was side-tracked by the talkies. ‘The Americans will 
do it again with the wide screen—but they are up against 
one great difficulty in this country, and that is the question 
f the eyestrain regulations. You cannot introduce a 


0 





Rudolph Dircks 


The news of Mr. Dircks’s retirement, after 38 years 
of loyal and distinguished service to the Institute, will 
be received with regret by a host of members of the 
R.I.B.A. who have come to regard him with genuine 
affection. As Librarian he has been a counsellor and 
friend to two generations of students, and architectural 
bookworms especially will lament his departure. Students 
who have at first drifted into the Library to borrow text- 
books or to glean useful hints for competitions have 
found there more inspiration than they expected, and 
under Mr. Dircks’s guidance have been introduced to the 
treasures of architectural literature which it contains. 
There must be many architects who have found the Library 
averitable haven of refuge from the more monotonous 
side of practice. If an expression of personal gratitude 
may be permitted here, I shall never forget the kindly 
welcome that Mr. Dircks offered to me when I first came 
up to London as a callow young Associate 26 years ago, 
or the repeated help—often very valuable help—that he 
has given me ever since. 

Soon we shall move to more spacious quarters where 
our splendid collection of books and drawings will be 
far more adequately and safely housed than in our 
present overcrowded building. But for a time, at any 
rate, we shall miss the homeliness of the fine old rooms 
which are so closely associated with the genial Bohemian 
charm of their guardian. For though he has been a good 
official and a sound scholar, he has also become the 
personal friend of hundreds of readers who have haunted 
the Library during his long term of office. 

Under his care the collection has grown proportionately 
with the rapid increase of the Institute’s membership, 
and is now the finest of its kind in the world. The selec- 
tion and arrangement of such a Library, which contains 
priceless old folios and drawings as well as modern text- 
books, demands an unusual and discriminating taste 
on the part of its keeper, and in this respect Mr. Dircks 
has served us well, for he himself has critical ability. 
His intimate knowledge of his charge was revealed 
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screen larger than the cinema is designed for without a 


great loss in the number of seats ; you must lose many 
rows of seats in front of the auditorium, and also at the 
back of it, for the balcony must be sighted to the ordinary 
screen; by increasing the height you cut off vision from 
the back seats. If the English cinema proprietor allows 
himself to be stampeded with the wide screen clamour, 
he is in for an even worse time than he experienced with 
the talkie chaos. 

Mr. MacDonald mentioned architecture. When an 
architect’s services are dispensed with in interior cinema 
design his substitute is not likely to do architecture in a 
better manner. The decorator does not get away from 
architectural form; he uses it, but he messes it up. 
There is no reason for the substitution at all. Thank 
vou very much. 


An Appreciation 
BRIGGS F] 


in the admirable paper, ‘‘ The Library and Collections of 
the R.I.B.A.,” which he read before the Institute in 
November, 1920 (published in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, 
4 and 18 December 1920). 

Since the retirement of the late George Northover in 
1921, he has also edited the JOURNAL, which is admitted 
by many readers outside the Institute, as well as by most 
of its members, to be a model of its kind. Only those who 
are intimately acquainted with the production of an official 
publication of this nature know how much tact is needed 
to obtain suitable contributions and reviews gratis from 
competent architectural writers, still more to decline 
contributions from those who are less competent than 
they fondly believe. Free criticism of recent buildings 
and of professional politics is obviously out of place, 
in fact, impossible, in the transactions of an Institute of 
which the designers of those buildings and the protago- 
nists in those politics are themselves subscribing 
members. Yet, while precluded for this reason from 
competition with the ordinary architectural magazines, 
Mr. Dircks has succeeded in maintaining the interest 
of our JOURNAL as well as its dignity. His ski!l in cajoling 
book-reviews out of busy men at the top of the profession 
is a testimonial to his personal influence among his large 
circle of friends. 

Among many other services to architecture, he edited 
the Wren Bicentenary Volume (1923), and for many years 
acted as secretary to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
During the war he was Honorary Secretary of the com- 
mittee which found employment for some 70 elderly 
architects whose practices had collapsed (on the Civic 
Surveys of London and other districts), and in 1918 became 
Vice-Chairman of the Architects’ War Committee. 

During the last two or three years he has had poor 
health, and his Library and editorial duties have been 
sometimes interrupted, but his staff has always risen 
to the occasion. He leaves us all regretting his departure 
and acknowledging a great debt of gratitude to him ; 
but we hope that he will live long in his well-earned 
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Rupo.eH Dirck 


retirement, and that he will have health and _ leisure 
to enjoy his wide and varied interests. His recent elec- 
tion to the Honorary Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 1s 
a fitting acknowledgment of his work 


In one of his books,* Mr. Dircks has written: ‘“ ‘The 
biography of a living person is almost necessarily an essay 
in impertinence.”’ In spite of this fatherly advice, I venture 
to reveal a few facts about his early years and what | 


may call his ‘‘ extra-mural ”’ activities. He was born in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the 14th of February 1864, 
and was educated at Dr. Ehrlich’s private school there. 
He has few recollections of those days, except that he 
had a great affection for Dr. Ehrlich, who was a German 
by birth but a convinced lover of England. From an 
album of press-cuttings which Mr. Dircks has lent me 
I am able to reconstruct the main thread of his career 
from the age of 22, when he first appeared (literally) 
in the limelight, until he joined the staff of the R.I.B.A. 
as Assistant Librarian about seven years later. Early in 
1886 he figures as ‘‘ Mr. Billings ” in a play, The Twins, 
which was performed in various provincial towns. About 
this time he migrated to London, living in a Chelsea garret 


* Auguste Rodin, p. 11 
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with his friend Ernest Rhys, another Novocastrian: 
but a year later we find him in an amateur réle in his own 
county, playing the part of a young husband in Take, 
Off : A Fireside Episode, a comedietta of his own writing, 
Amateur acting seems to have engaged his _ interest 
for the next year or two. In 1889 another comedietta, 
A Mean Advantage, adapted by him from the German, 
was played in Blackpool and also in Newcastle, where he 
acted the principal part. Before the year was out we 
find his work recognised in London, for his sketch 
In the Corridor ran for twelve months as a curtain-raiser 
at the Court Theatre, where it was played by Mrs 
Kendal’s company. It had a somewhat mixed reception 
from the Press, but proved quite a success. ‘* Mr, 
Dircks,”’ wrote one of the critics, *‘ is a very young man 
and works furiously at the making of dramas.”’ His next 
dramatic venture was yet another comedietta, Retaliation, 
played in various suburban and provincial theatres from 
1891 to 1894. In 1891 he edited the plays of Sheridan fora 
series of cheap classics, ‘‘ The Camelot Press,”’ published 
by Messrs. Walter Scott; and shortly afterwards the same 
firm produced a new edition of Charles Lamb’s poems 
and dramatic essays, to which he contributed an intro- 
duction. It was about this time that he wrote a stern 
note to the theatrical Press, complaining that two other 
authors had perpetrated a play entitled Retaliation, 
and threatening them with the majesty of the Law. 
In 1892 he married Miss Goddard, who published a 
translation of Schopenhauer’s Essays in 1897; and in 
November 1892 he was appointed Assistant Librarian 
to the R.I.B.A. It is interesting to learn how the ambitious 
young dramatist turned to this very different sphere ot 
work. <A few years’ experience of business life had con- 
vinced him that his temperament was suited to something 
else, and it seemed to him that the atmosphere of a library 
would meet hiscase. With this end in view, he approached 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John MacAlister, who was then the 
librarian of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society in 
Hanover Square. It was largely due to the influence of 
Mr. MacAlister (father of the present Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A.) that Mr. Dircks obtained his first appointment 
at Conduit Street, and for that help he has always been 
grateful. For some time afterwards he continued to do 


journalistic work, including critical and literary con- 


tributions to the Art Journal, the Outlook, the Studio, 
the Saturday Review, and—among architectural papers— 
the Builder, for which he wrote many leading articles. 

Among his more literary works may be mentioned 
three short books: Verisimilitudes (1898), The Libretto 
(1899), and Auguste Rodin (1904). Of these, the first is a 
collection of short stories and achieved a second edition. 
Reviewers noted its originality and the skill displayed 
in delineating human nature, while one Scottish critic 
described its conclusion as ‘‘a cold, grey, haggard and 
pitiless piece of impressionistic prose.” 

The scene of The Libretto is laid in the West End 
in the hansom-cab period, and deals with the effect of 
passion on the productive powers of a young musical 
composer. It is a queer theme, but provides further 
evidence of its author’s interest in Bohemia and in human 
nature. The little sketch of Rodin, written with the ap- 
proval and collaboration of that great sculptor, is an 
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admirab': essay in critical biography, in which Rodin’s 
artistic philosophy is given to the world. Another notable 
publica’. from Mr. Dircks’s pen formed the Christmas 
Number of the Art Journal for 1920: “The later work of 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema.”” Thus Mr. Dircks’s out- 
put, th ch comparatively slight in bulk, is marked by a 
high literary merit, a keen critical sense, and a warm 
interest in art and humanity—in fact, by the very qualities 
which make up his cheery and lovable personality. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. DIRCKS 
An address has been presented by the members of the 
R.ILB.A. Literature Committee to Mr. Dircks on his 
retirement. ‘The wording is as follows :— 
‘Ty Rudolf Dircks :— 
\Ve, past and present members of the Literature 
standing Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, wish to express our affection 
and regard for you, and our appreciation of the 
long and devoted service that you have rendered 
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to the Institute as Assistant Librarian from 1892 
to 1896, as Librarian from 1896 to 1930, and 
as Editor of the JOURNAL from 1921 to 1930.” 


Then follow the names of 103 past and present mem- 
bers of the Literature Committee from 1892 to the 
present time. ‘This list comprises all past and present 
members now living, and includes the President and 
a number of Past-Presidents. Miss Cicely West has 
inscribed the address and emblazoned the arms of the 
R.I.B.A. on the title-page. The address is in the form 
of an album, and has been bound in blue morocco, with 
the Institute badge on the cover, by Messrs. E. A. Weeks 
and Co., who bind the books for our Library. 

It had been arranged to present this address to Mr 
Dircks at an informal gathering of the signatories on the 
afternoon of 27 November, and Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., had promised to speak of Mr. Dircks’ services t 
the Institute. Unfortunately this little ceremony had t 
be cancelled at short notice owing to Mr. Dircks’ sudden 
indisposition, which, though not serious, prevented his 
attendance. mM. 5. B. 


Public Control of Building: The Position in 1930 


BY MR. A. N. C. SHELLEY 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT called on Miss Susan Lawrence 
to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Shelley for his paper. 

Miss SUSAN LAWRENCE, M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Health): It is my duty, 
called upon by you, to ask this meeting to express its 
gratitude to the speaker in the usual way. I am very 
much pleased to perform that task, and I want to add 
that | think perhaps I have even more reason for gratitude 
to the speaker than has any other member of the audience, 
for | represent the Ministry of Health, for when listening 
to that paper I could not help reflecting upon the treasures 
of zeal, ability and knowledge which the Civil Service 
place at the disposal of the Government of the day. It 
is a thing which is not often said in public; it is very, 
very seldom that any civil servant obtains in public that 
meed of praise—praise for work well done—which is, 
perhaps, the sweetest thing in life. ‘The tradition of the 
Civil Service is contrary to it, and it is always a pleasant 
thing to break tradition two or three times. 

You have had before you a statement of the case of this 
dificult, complicated and controversial question which no 
one can improve upon. You have had a great many 
ignorant statements dissected and disposed of, and the 
general line of the speaker was that, with regard to the 
Provincial bye-laws, most things were satisfactory, that 
there was a flexible method of administration which 
could fulfil the aims which we have in common, without 
unduly hampering the building industry. He left for 
your discussion what I may call the controversial part of 


the matter. There is a certain amount of controversy, 
a certain amount of criticism, a certain amount of diffi- 
culty, and, what is even more formidable, legislation has 
been hinted at ; and on such questions as those, when the 
matter has reached that stage it is obvious that anyone 
representing the Ministry of Health must refrain from 
giving any definite advice, or declaring any definite policy 
We are still, I say, at the stage when guidance and advice 
are extremely welcome ; we are, I say, now at that stage. 
If we went forward to take measures, if we drafted any 
of the Bills suggested, there would come a moment 
inevitably when advice would be extremely unwelcome 
to us. I want you to consider that point. When a 
Minister is contemplating measures, preparing a Bill, 
negotiating with Local Authorities, there is a moment— 
and that moment is now—when the advice of persons 
experienced in the business is invaluable. What is not 
very valuable, what may even wreck the matter at its 
later stages is the best advice in the world which comes 
at an unfortunate moment. ‘There is an asking for legis- 
lation—legislation with Parliament in a very crowded con- 
dition, perhaps at a difficult moment. The sort of legis- 
lation you are talking about to-day must be agreed if it 
is to be got through ; that is to say, all the ground must 
have been thoroughly explored beforehand and the Legis- 
lature must go forward knowing that the unanimous 
opinion of those whose opinion is worth having is behind 
it. With regard to London, the position is this: you 
took to the Minister an extremely important and learned 
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The Minister has since then seen repre- 
and at that 
expressed the 
»f the industry 
definite answer 


deputation. 
sentatives of the London County Council, 
interview the London County Council 
desire to itself consult the representatives 
of the art concerned before making ar 
That is the next stage, and J] very much hope that the 
advice of the building profession, of steel industry, 
and of the other interests concerned | be placed before 
the London County Council in the greatest possible 
detail, and at the earliest possible opportunity. ‘That is 
the first stage that such matters must take And with 
these general remarks as to h tI matter stands | 
leave the subject open to discussio1 
I said the matter was controversial ; 
in what I call the second degree. ‘The difference is as 
to how we shall do the thing, and not the thing we desire 
to see done. ‘That local control is necessary, that central 
control is necessary, any person who walks about any of 
the older towns must admit a thousand times over. If 
we had had more control in London 50, 60, 70 years ago, 
how much prettier, pleasanter, happier a place we should 
For the absence of control in such matters 
members 


is controversial 


have had. 
does not mean _ control 
I see before me to-day ; it means in the worst cases the 
unregulated scramble of building which has been respon- 
sible for some of our worst legacies in the past, a thing 
which I see occurring in many districts, undergoing 
what is called the process of development. We must 
have control for the safety o public and for the 
health of the public. But granted that, which is an 
admission everyone here sympathises with, I myself 

and I know the Minister w would deprecat 
anything which would either check the progress of in- 
dustry or which would cramp and hinder the power of 
the art of architecture to taking advantage of the new 


which science Is 


exercised by the 


materials, of the new opportuniti 
offering with both hands. For the art of architecture is 
not a dead thing. I sometimes thinl is the most living 
of all the arts, that it represents more accurately and 
closely the souls and the disposition of a people than any 
of the arts less directly concerned with human needs 
That is our double satisfacti whe e see comfortable 
and beautiful eighteenth-century | ses; the whole 
epoch is written of the | le of those days in those 
And when I he architecture of America | 
\merica striving 


houses. 
sometimes see the enterpri 
for fresh conquests over matte We desire from you 
I asonable control 


and sympathy 


advice to conciliate those 
of those less worthy 
with the aims of architecture and the expansion of in- 
dustry. ‘That is what we d Most cordially and 
most heartily we desire advice 
And I will only repeat that that advi vill be the more 
welcome the more speedily it is giv 
Mr. C. J. KAVANAGH, O 


Steelwork Association) : I have 


problem before us 


British 

d upon rathet 
; to Mr. Shelley, 
t hope to do it 


Director, 


unexpectedly to second this 

and I must say, at the outset 
in such fitting words as Miss Susan Lawrence has used. 
I hope you will excuse my try1 emulate her very 
excellent speech. But, as industrial guest, I would 
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like to say, on behalf of the industry I represent, ‘hat ye 
recognise very fully the extraordinary good wor!. whic} 
the Ministry has been able to do in its Model By-Laws 
Our only regret is that this work has been confin« d to jts 
particular sphere and has not been extended to a fa 
greater radius of action. 

Miss Lawrence was kind enough to ask us what 
practical suggestions we could put forward. We are gl] 
agreed that static Acts of Parliament which attempt t 
regulate the way in which building should procee| is no 
the way to develop or foster an Industry. We have th 
famous example in the Steel Frame Act of 1909. whe 
Parliament laid down rigidly the limits of scientifi 
advancement. Since that time we have had another Act 
which has given the L.C.C. powers of waiver. But what 
do they mean? Mly professional friends tell me the 
spend 50 per cent. of their time in ascertaining what the 
are allowed to do, instead of spending 100 per cent. of 
their time on their professional business. And if we 
are to advance and strengthen the recommendations t 
the Ministry, we must emphasise that aspect of the Report 
of the Departmental Committee which said that Acts of 
Parliament regulating technical features are entirely out 
of keeping with the times and should not be perpetuated 
But how are we to achieve that? Must we go to the 
Ministry of Health and say we are not satisfied wit! 
Acts of Parliament? If so, they can rightly reply 
‘That is not our business ; Parliament has passed thes 
Acts, and it is left for those Local Authorities which hay 
\cts to repeal them or amend them.”’ How long must 
we wait before that is done ? 

Dealing with the steel point of view, I wish to em- 
phasise the urgent necessity of having a national standarc 
of practice, because it is impossible, if we are to achiev 
the greatest benefits of our scientific advancement, that 
the design of steel-frame building should differ in th 
many towns in which we have to carry them out. It1s 
true that the Ministry Bye-laws themselves do_ not 
prohibit the use of steel ; one could hardly imagine that 
anything would prohibit the use of steel ; but the fact is 
that the steel-frame building has to be designed differenth 
for almost every town in the Kingdom. We asked the 
\linistry to give national guidance on that matter, and we 
had the assurance of the Ministry of Health at the meeting 
of the Steel Structures Research Committee that the\ 
would do so. It now remains for us to produce that 
National Code. ‘That will carry us a step further. We 
have a standard already for steel, and we should have tt 
for steel structures ; I hope we can have it for sanitatio! 
and the other items which enter into a modern building 
I see no real difficulties in relation to that except varym: 
bye-laws. We have the Department of Scientific 
Research, to whom all technical problems could _ be 
referred, and it seems to me we have advanced beyond 
the stage at which the Local Authority can keep abreast 
of modern scientific achievements ; they have such a lot 
ot work to do in their ordinary routine that I think we 
must marshal the resources of our scientific institutions 
to give them guidance on all these matters, and [| can see 
nothing better for the whole industry than steps .similar 
to those we have taken with the Department of Scientiti 
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trial Research to work out one standard after 
nother; until finally we have a complete code, kept 

» to date, for all these technical requirements. 

As far us matters of technical control go, one can see 
shat the, can be catered for. But the control which 
Miss Susan Lawrence talked about, which rather referred 
town-planning, is a different thing. ‘There is a 
difference between technical control and control of town- 
slanning One realises that town-planning must be 
lealt W on another basis than pure technical work. 
\nd this is a matter upon which architects would better 
express @ opinion than an engineer. 

| would like to ask Mr. Shelley whether there is any 
ntention to produce a consolidation of the Public Health 
\cts; and, secondly, whether a Public Health Act ts 
voing to be introduced. It is long overdue, and I think 
the Departmental Committee recommended that a new 
Public Ilealth Act should be produced every ten years. 
lf such an Act is to be produced, could the Ministry 
assist US IN any way in getting static Acts put into the 
Bye-law state, so that these things could be kept up 
to date ¢ 

Those are, I think, the main observations I have to 
make. I am aware they have not dealt with many of our 
problems, and I have only attempted to deal with those 
from an engineering point of view. I want, in conclusion, 
to say how very much honoured I am to have been asked, 
n vour Institute, to second this vote of thanks to Mr. 
Shelley, whom I have always found most willing and 
able to deal with all the problems which I have brought 


before him. 

Dr. I. G. GIBBON, C.B.E. (Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Ministry of Health): I was hoping, Sir, you 
would have gone outside the Civil Service for the moment ; 
| feel a little embarrassed, for a public compliment has 
been paid to the Civil Service, and I am a civil servant. 
Some nice things have been said about the Ministry of 
Health, and I am a servant of that Ministry. It is nice 
to have these things said occasionally, and, believe me, it 
is only occasionally they are said. 

If I may be so bold as to do so here, may I[ reinforce 
Mr. Shelley’s suggestion to you architects that you should 
really know what the Bye-laws contain ? It would ease 
ur troubles very much. I know it is asking a good deal. 
We get regulation upon regulation these days. But, 
after all, perhaps some of the professions might not have 
been so profitable as they are had there not been regulation 
upon regulation. As far as civil servants are concerned, 
We are only too anxious to get as much simplification 
is ever we can. I dare not touch on the problem of 
London. But I do venture to say this: that the ad- 
ministration of any building regulations by a power of 
waiver is full of difficulties. Certainty, I venture to 
think, is an essential of proper regulation and proper 
control in building, and there are, indeed, other good 
and adequate reasons why our forefathers provided that 
bye-laws must be definite and certain, and that they 
should not admit of individual variation. You have been 
told by the Parliamentary Secretary-—and she is the 
only person who can say it here—that the Minister is 
mly too anxious to receive advice. As a mere civil 
servant, I should like to repeat that. But, as Miss 


ind Ind 
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Lawrence said, it must be timely advice ; it is of no use 
saying how the door should be bolted after the horse has 
gone. 

And there is another thing that I should like to empha- 
intolerably complicated, and 
administration still more so. Believe me—and I am a 
victim—the number of people who have to be consulted 
on different matters is legion. It is really becoming 
a problem, and it is consultation of bodies, remember, who 
have a legitimate claim to be consulted. It is cropping 
up every week. We have to cut this knot in some way. 
We cannot proceed on consultation and re-consultation 
and re-consultation. I venture to say to you, as a person 
of some experience in administration, that either you have 
to devise some simpler means by which this consultation 
can be carried out, by which all the inevitable delays 
which result from all these consultations can be avoided, 
or you may descend to that last resort of inadequacy, 
something in the nature of a dictatorship. It may be in 
the form of a Government service—and very good it 
might be for you, though it would be bad for the Govern- 
ment servant, and I should strongly object to having it 
puton me, But that is the problem before you. I know 
that your Institute are in process of endeavouring to 
form some body which will consolidate various industries, 
so that for the Ministry of Health or any other Depart- 
ment there may be a simple concentrated means by which 
the advice of competent interests which should be con- 
sulted can be ascertained. The Minister has already 
indicated that he will be very pleased if such a result can 
be brought about, and I do hope—if I may venture to 
say so—that you will press on with that task, and that you 
will not be content until you have, in some way or other, 
brought within that body all interests, architectural and 
others, which really matter. That is, I venture to think, 
desirable for practical administration. I can only repeat, 
from the official side, that if you can do that and ease our 
troubles, ease us from having to consult Jack and Jill 
and all the rest of them, we at the Ministry will be only 
too glad, not only to consult you when we have proposais 
of our own to put forward, but will be very glad indeed of 
any suggestions which you may have to make. 

Mr. A. L. ROBERTS [F.]: I have very great pleasure 
in supporting this proposal of a vote of thanks to our 
lecturer to-night. Personally, I feel that I have learned 
a great deal by coming to the lecture, a great deal that 
[ have been trying to discover for years; and I feel we 
are very much indebted to the lecturer for what he has 
told us. The subject of bye-laws is, as we all know, an 
extremely complicated one, and if, as a result of this 
lecture, we are able to get some simple means of guidance 
for the future, I am sure we shall welcome it. I have very 
great pleasure in supporting this proposal. 

Mr. LLEWELYN S. LLOYD, C.B. (Assistant- 
Secretary, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research): Mr. President, I am another of the civil 
servants who have been addressing you and the company 
here. But I have this advantage, that I belong to a 
Department where we act under the guidance of a number 
of scientific and industrial advisers who are good enough 
to assist us in the work of our committees. So we are able 
to put upon them the responsibility forany work which 


sise. Life is becoming 
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the Department carries out ! 
is also in another way a happyone. Weare not directly 
concerned in the difficulties which are involved in the 
applications of the practice of your profession through the 
operation of the local bye-laws, but we do hope to be able 
to assist in this problem in one way Many here are 
aware of the recent meeting which was held in the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, at which the work of one of our 
Committees was explained rather fully, and at which your 
Institute was good enough to your cordial 
support in securing that the results of our work bearing 
on the problem should be applied in practice; and 
I would like to say it is always a great encouragement to 
the Advisory Council, on whose advice the Lord President 
of the Council applies money voted by Parliament—it 
is always a great encouragement to him in supporting a 
new proposal, to feel there is some assurance that practical 
application will result from the work which is carried out ; 
and that we of the Steel Structure 
Research Committee, supy vas so widely and 
cordially forthcoming at t 
structures. For that reason I shall 
limited sphere, to be associated wit 
thanks which has been moved and seconded to the reader 
of the paper to-night for what he has told us 

Mr. E.).B. LLOYD: Mz Miss Lawrence 
and gentlemen, When you attend this 
meeting I did not realise that you would expect me to 
speak. I am not a civil servant, and I do not represent 
iny professional body, but I 


represent a commercial 
interest which is seriously affected 


promise 


have, in the case 
90rt which 

he recent conference on steel 
ye glad, in our own 


1 the 


I 
| 


€ xpressi mn of 


Pre sident 


invited m« to 


j 1 by these building 
bye-laws, and particularly by the London regulations 

which every speaker to-night has carefully steered clear 
of. The association for which I have the honour to act 
as secretary has a long-sounding title, and does not well 
convey in that title the interest it represents, but the 
members who belong to it are connected with the great 
stores. A large department store owing to the 
very nature of its business, occupy a site in the centre of 
the town, and as a further result of the nature of its 
business, must pay a heavy rental. You probably will 
have noticed the Gilbertian situation which has developed 
in Regent Street. ‘There, Swan and Edgar are subject to 
two different controls. First, the Crown insist that they 
shall build their store 100 feet high, to correspond with 
the general building scheme of Regent Street. Another 
** Tt is true you have to build your store to 
allow you to use more than 
what you like with, 


must, 


body says : 
100 feet, but we shall not 
So feet. The top storeys you can d 
but you must not use them for commercial purposes 
Imagine the expense of that in the middle of London, the 
wastage of not being able to use the top two storeys, even 
as a counting-house. ‘That must be paid for, and the 
expense of it must be added to the cost of distribution. 
Through this dual control, this situation has arisen, and 
somebody has to pay for it, and those who pay are the 
public. 

I welcome the remarks which Miss Lawrence made 
to-night, that she considers this situation demands some 
investigation and clarification, and it was with considerable 
encouragement I heard she would do all she could to 


remedy such situations as I have described. 


Our position in this matter 
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d ~ 


I associate myself and the interests I repres: at wit} 
the vote of thanks for this very learned and clear 2ddreg 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [L.]: It is quite impossibk 
properly to discuss what we have heard from Mr. Shelle 
this evening, because it is quite different from tie draf: 
paper which was circulated to some of us in the usua 
way, in order that any remarks might receive that prio; 
consideration which the importance of the — subjec; 
demands. , 

The circulated draft will, we are told, be revised and wij 
appear later in the JOURNAL, of course uncriticised 
whereas Mr. Shelley’s remarks to-night are of a natu 
which it is not possible to criticise on the spur of t¢) 
moment. 

That which appears in the JOURNAL, therefore, whatey 
its merits, will of necessity lose any value which it mig} 
have gained from considered criticism by this Institute 

Mr. Shelley complains that we have not responded t 
his invitation for suggestions, the inference being that, 
architects have no real complaints to make, they should for 
ever after hold their peace, and cease their subterranea 
rumblings. 

But is such an inference quite fair? Architects cou 
scarcely be expected, before hearing Mr. Shelley's cas 
to prejudge the Ministry by suggesting directions 
which it ought to move. ‘To do so would be to invit 
a crushing official rejoinder, in addition to the fact that 
the reader of a paper always has the last word. 

Mr. Shelley states that he has received some sugges- 
tions, but he does not tell me what they were, nor hoy 
they were received. In one instance I can supply that 
gap. 

In response to Mr. Shelley’s invitation I ventured t 
write to him of that defect in the Public Health Act ast 
which in that part of his paper which he did not read—he 
states, ‘“‘ The fact that the Public Health Act does not 
and cannot deal with light is well known.’ I suggest 
that that point will prove to be as little known to archi- 
tects as I know it to be little known to prominent lawyers 
and public health officials. ‘The suggestion can _ be 
summarised from the following letter which appeared ir 
The Times otf 29 October. 

“The Bill to amend the law of light, proposed by 
Mr. Nicholson Combe in his letters in The Tries ot 
30 September and 22 October, would appear to be simpli 
an expedient for making things a little easier for the land- 
owner, 

‘“In face of the rapidly growing increase of public 
appreciation of the intimate relation between public health 
and light and air, the only revision of the law which would 
probably have any chance of passing Parliament would be 
one which safeguards the house occupier rather than the 
landowner, the community rather than the individual. A 
simple reform long overdue would make good that strange 
omission from the Public Health Act of any power fora 
local authority to make, or for the Minister to approve, 
regulations to secure a sufficiency of light to existing and 
to new buildings. 

‘* A few large municipalities have been wise enough to 
obtain the necessary powers by private Acts ; but this 
expedient is far too costly for urban and rural district 
councils, or parish councils. A short Bill to secure the 
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vers for every local authority, introduced under 


same po»rt’ A awe : 
ninutes rule with Ministerial backing, would 


the ten 


almost certainly pass unopposed with a minimum expen- 


diture Parliamentary time. The beneficiaries under 
such a Jill would be, not ‘ the landowners great and 
small,’ out the tiny house dwellers, the back office, back 
kitchen, workers ; the poorest and most helpless class of 
the industrial community.” 

This suggestion obviously meets with Mr. Shelley’s 
disapproval, for he dismisses it in his paper as being 
merely |’ an attempt to impose further legal restrictions on 
architects.””. So be it. My responsibility is ended with 
making the suggestion. 

A further extract from the paper circulated reads as 
follows :—‘* There is a school of architecture which, if I 
rightly understand their doctrine, consider that the less 
windows a room has the better will the building look.” 
[ have not met with such a school, nor come across any 
f its work, 

Mr. Shelley’s opinion of architects is apparently the 
popular one of a body of men who habitually sacrifice the 
utility and amenities of the interior of a building to its 
outside appearance. If so, it is to be hoped that he will 
revise that opinion as soon as possible. 

The declared policy of the Institute in favour of con- 
serving at all costs adequate light and air for town build- 
ings is well known, and it is no empty form of words 
The Institute has just awarded the Gold Medal to the 
new Underground Railway offices at St. James’s Park, 
probably the most skilful example of deliberate planning 
of offices for daylight in this or any other country. 

Another notable example in domestic work, no less 
striking, is the block of flats known as Copthorne Court 
in Maida Vale, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, another 
Gold Medallist of the Institute. One can only trust that 
in time Mr. Shelley will learn to know us better. 

I am afraid these remarks have been somewhat frank, 
but Mr. Shelley has on many occasions shown his friend- 
ship for us, and between friends frankness need not be 
feared. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [F.] : I would like to associate 
myself with this vote of thanks to my friend Mr. Shelley. 
[ feel sure we owe him a debt, not only for the paper he 
has read to us, but also for the vast amount of additional 
information which is in the paper that will be circulated 
tous lateron. Mr. Shelley has the faculty of lucidity and 
clear analysis which is perfectly delightful ; it was only 
excelled by that vein of charming sarcasm with which he 
summed up the situation. I only wish Mr. Shelley could 
himself see how these bye-laws are administered. A 
bye-law is one thing; its administration is an entirely 
different thing. I wish also that something which Mr. 
Gibbon has indicated, in the nature of a wise dictatorship, 
could be instituted. At the present moment, in every 
district in the country, there is this dual control ; there 
is Mr. Shelley’s Department, represented by the bye-law ; 
there is the other department, represented by town 
planning, and, as Miss Lawrence has rightly pointed out, 
Wwe want to work in the future, not only in London, but 
in the country, to make—in her words—the city and the 
country ‘‘a prettier, a pleasanter and a happier place.” 
There is no bye-law that I know of which will tend to make 
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a prettier, a pleasanter and a happier place. And I would 
suggest for Mr. Shelley’s consideration, in collaboration 
with Dr. Gibbon, that there should be added at the end 
of the model bye-law the words : ‘‘ Notwithstanding any- 
thing above mentioned, the structure proposed shall be a 
prettier, a pleasanter and a happier structure,”’ to the 
satisfaction, presumably, of the local administrator, or at 
any rate to somebody’s satisfaction. There we invite a 
difficulty ; we have two lines of thought, pulling strongly 
in two different directions. One line of thought says 
‘Give us freedom to build: buildings are needed ”’; 
which is very right and proper. There is another line of 
thought, a strong one, that we must preserve the country- 
side, a different point of view from the other one. We 
must preserve the beauty and pleasantness of these 
wonderful villages of ours: these wonderful, historic, 
traditional old towns of ours. ‘There is no question about 
it that England owes her actual being to that tradition, the 
continuance of her being a pleasant place to live in and 
to workin. Whatever we do—if we do not introduce that 
bye-law I have suggested at the end of the model bye- 
law, we should take some steps to get it, either by a local 
expression of opinion or some form of local dictator. 
And there lies the point I mentioned just now, that 
in practically every district there is a local dictator, 
Generally, the local surveyor interprets his own bye-laws, 
and he does it very well. I have always found, when | 
have taken the trouble Mr. Shelley does to investigate the 
legal power which lies behind the dictatorship, that there 
is nothing 1n it. But it has a value so long as it is wisely 
used. And if it were wisely used in all cases, if we could 
have in each district a dictator of the capacity of Mr. 
Shelley and with the high ideals of Dr. Gibbon, we should 
probably achieve very much better results than we do at 
present. At the moment, the great difficulty is that, bye- 
law or no bye-law, the architectural practitioner, or 
anyone who has to do with building, had better carry out 
the wishes of the surveyor than apply the strict letter of 
the bye-law, whatever the bye-law says. Life is too short 
to argue the matter ; it is better to have a little friendly 
chat, and to say “‘ You have no power to do this, but we 
will agree to do so and so.”’ There is no doubt that the 
results should be better than they are. At present I 
suggest, for careful consideration, that there is need, first, 
for some doing away with this dual control in harmonising 
bye-law control with town-planning control, and the 
simplification of both. At present, as Dr. Gibbon has 
said, we are very much harassed by the multiplicity of 
people who have to be consulted, though that is not so 
bad as in some towns in America, in which, we have heard, 
one has to consult some 17 different authorities, but many, 
too many, for a busy life. 

I think we have had a very valuable exposition of the 
present law from the bye-law point of view, and we have 
had an indication of the necessary corollary of adding to 
the bye-law control that whatever is put up shall be 
sightly. I think the most direct way of arriving at it 
would be definitely to issue some form of licence to the 
builder who builds it. At present you insist that there 
shall be issued licences for driving motor cars, and the 
most the driver can do is to damage one or two persons, 
but you allow anybody to damage permanently the ideals 
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of thousands of people In one or two more or less 


uncivilised places no one can submit Dp 
short of some 


lar Ss unle SS he 1S 


licensed. I suggest seriously that, form of 
licence for the man who builds, there 
insistence that an architect should be employed more 


hould be 2 definite 


frequently than he is ywadays, as vou 
mall percentage 
rchitectural know- 


country, 


know, the architect is employe: 
of buildings. ‘There is much need 
ledge in the buildingswhich are put uy] 
‘Then we should not be having this 

of the bungalow growth 
: | yuld be a 


which at 


rence of 


opinion, this constant slanging 
which is springing up everywhere 
detinite coming together of these 
present are pulling different ways 

I have very great ple isure IN expressing my dee p appre- 
Shelley’s paper, and also my personal 


on many 


ciation of Mr. 
thanks to him for the great help he has given 
occasions in getting over difficult problems. 
Mr. FRANCIS FIOOPER [F.]: Perhaps some of us 
have heard the story of the school inspector who, visiting 
What have we to-day 


a class, asked some small boys 
which we had not a hundred years ago ? ‘There was no 
answer, and he hade them think Then a little chap 
stood up and said, “ Me, sir.” I wonder if Mr. Shelley 
was that boy It is true I have not been a member of 
the Institute a hundred years, but this is the first time | 
have heard a representative of a Government Department 
come down and tell us all the germs of our legislation with 
regard to buildings, and he has been backed up by some 
high and much-respected fellow countrymen. Allusion 
has been made to the advantages of a dictator. One 
dictator i have heard of, and I have visited his country, 
where [| was told I must be very careful not to mention 
his name, otherwise I might not come away alive. 


I got up to say this: we have been told so much 
depends on the local administration of the existing bye- 
laws, and we are mightily thankful that some relaxation 
has taken place from the legislation of our earlier days. 
But I want to remind you how very much depends on the 
individual. Some of us may remember men who were in 
office, and who made their whips into scorpions ; and 
there are others who can use a powerful fist, though they 
have a velvet glove. We do not mind their treatment as 
long as we can feel they are working for the public good 
The personal touch is very evident in the official, and | 
have little doubt that the official says that architects vary 
very much, and that their line of approach also varies. 
So it is up to us to try to bring forward the better side 
of the officials, and approach them in such a way that 
they, while watching the interests of the public, can help 
the architects. 

The PRESIDENT: We have had a very delightful 
address from Mr. Shelley to-night, and the paper which 
he has given us will be, no doubt, appreciated when 
we read it in the JOURNAL. The vote of thanks has been 
proposed in a very appreciative way by Miss Susan 
ar her remarks 


i.awrence, and I was very glad 
art of to-day, 


about architecture being the progressive 
because that is what we believe in ourselves, as I think 
you will admit. I now put the vote of thanks to you. 
Carried by acclamation. 
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Mr. SHELLEY, in reply: The last speakei urgeg 
the bringing forward of the better side of the ficial 
and perhaps I may respond by saying how muc!i. I am 
not only in the paper which I have revd, by 
in the enormously longer paper which the J: crny 
may publish if it likes—to my staff. I come here and 
receive more than my meed of praise, and get m\ name 
into print ; but, in fact, my department is very fa: from 
being a one-man show. Without a great deal of active 
help from my staff in the Ministry I could not pvssibly 
have written the paper which I have written, and | could 
not possibly carry on the day-to-day departmental work 
There are scores of things in connection with the law of 
building which it is impossible to carry in the head of 
any one man, and it is necessary to divide the work, and 
to leave a great deal of practical responsibility to the 
people whose names do not appear to-night or on any 
other occasion, but who, nevertheless, bear the burder 
and heat of the day. 

Mr. Waldram has not met the school of architects | 
ventured mildly, as I may express it, to rag on the subject 
of the minimum amount of windows. If he likes to 
pursue them, he may do so in some back numbers of the 
JouRNAL. But let us not attach too much importance to 
what is probably an idiosyncrasy, not affecting light, 
for which he contends so ardently. What I was en- 
deavouring to show was twofold: that we have sought 
in framing the model bye-laws to meet reasonably the 
wishes of people who do consider that modern buildings, 
or buildings until recently, have been over-windowed. 
\nd, on the other hand, we have tried to meet the sanitary 
desire for sufficient window space to secure the ventilation 
of buildings. In mentioning, at the outset of my paper, 
Mr. Waldram’s point that the law is deficient, in that it 
fails to provide for the lighting of buildings, I was far 
from making a complaint. It is valuable that this should 
again be brought before the Institute. I though it was 
a well-recognised defect, and, if I remember rightly, 
it is one of the defects of the building law which we 
definitely hope to cure in the Government Bill to amend 
the Public Health Acts, when that Bill can be introduced 

Nir. Kavanagh asked when the Government could see 
their way to such a Bill, and, personally, I do not know. 
It was stated in the House of Commons, some years ago, 
in the time of the late Government, that a Bill was on 
the stocks; the then Parliamentary Secretary referred 
to it in the House of Commons in 1925. But the late 
Government did not succeed in introducing it ; whether 
the present Government will, is not for me to say. These 
are matters of public knowledge ; if Mr. Waldram, or 
anyone working under his influence, can procure amend- 
ments under the ten-minutes rule, no doubt that will 
be to the good. 

As to consolidation, it is a fact that in the Ministry 
a programme of consolidation has been laid down, and a 
good deal of it has been carried out. I am authorised to 
say that the consolidation of the Public Health Acts is 
under consideration, but obviously in making out a 
programme of that kind, covering all the enormous field 
for which the Minister is responsible in Parliament, there 
must arise the question which part of the field will be 
One or two of the things Mr. Kavanagh 


indebted 


first touched, 
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ire, in fact, in the longer version of my paper ; 
ference to scientific standards of construction 
al basis for steel work and for sanitary work ; 
ference to the work being done by the Depart- 
entific and Industrial Research. ‘The sanitary 


en launched by the Worshipful Company of 


and the Institute of Plumbers, and for some 
are standards issued by the British Engineering 
Association. But how long we must wait for 
to deal with the Public Health Acts by amend- 
mnsolidation is a question to which no one can 
sitive reply ; everything depends on public 
id the degree to which this Institute and other 
th cognate interests are able to interest the public. 
the reforms I wish to see brought about is that 
ned, namely, a speedy means for the legal 
in of disputes. No one realises better than | 


as Mr. Davidge said, administration is another 
m law. 


A large portion of the time of my staff is 
with considering correspondence with members 


the public and with Local Authorities, showing how 


far law at 
precisely 
he nee d 
There mt 


1d local administration have diverged ; and it is 
with that in view that I wish to urge upon you 

for improved legal administrative methods. 
ist be room for difference of opinion, whether it 


3; more urgent to bring that about, or to bring about 


imposing 


further consolidation or other amendments of the law 


control. 
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As to control of the external appearance of buildings 
and licensing all persons by whom buildings will be 
erected, my own feeling—and not my own feeling alone, 
for it is a policy which has been pursued for many years— 
is that compulsion takes you only a little way. Some of 
the ugliest structures I know have been erected in districts 
where legal compulsion was strongest. If I do not go 
all the way with some members of the Institute in saying 
that legal compulsion led to the ugliest, I am prepared 
to concede that legal compulsion in the past has not 
prevented it. But clear away much of the legal com- 
pulsion there has been—and much has been cleared 
away—and you will find it easier to see your path. You 
cannot do everything which Mr. Davidge and other 
enthusiasts of the town-planning school would like to do 
until you have got rid of a good deal of the control which 
afflicted architects in the past. ‘There is no inconsistency 
between the two schools of thought ; they are comple- 
mentary one to the other. And I suppose scarcely a 
week passes without consultation between those who are 
concerned with different forms of control. Anything 
which Mr. Davidge, or anyone else, can contribute to- 
wards the solution of these problems will be welcome. 
It is a delusion to suppose we are unwilling to receive 
suggestions ; in fact, the more suggestions we get the 
more we shall feel that the thanks you have been good 
enough to give me are meant, and that my coming here 
has been worth while. 
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THE SAFETY OF ST. PAUL’S. 
By S. A. ALEXANDER, CANON AND ‘TREASURER OF ST. 
Pauv’s, M.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 

This admirable little book, a second edition of which 
has recently been issued, will appeal to architects and 
engineers and all who care for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Canon Alexander was among the first in 1913 to bring 
to public notice the fact that extensive reparation to the 
fabric was urgently needed, and as Cathedral Treasurer 
was largely responsible for collecting the funds required. 
He has been intimately associated with the preservation 
work throughout the seventeen years taken to complete 
it, and he therefore writes with great knowledge and 
authority. 

In his book he describes the aims of the work and the 
stages by which it progressed. He points out that ‘‘ from 
1913 onwards both the work and the fund were advancing 
on a systematic plan. ‘Three public appeals were issued, 
the first in 1914 for £70,000, the second in 1922 for 
£100,000 and the third in 1925 for £140,000. Actually 
a sum of about £400,000 was collected during these years 
from all parts of the Empire, notwithstanding the fact 
that the war intervened and was followed by a period of 
heavy taxation. 
St. Paul’s throughout the English speaking world, and is 
eloquent tribute to the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 
In each instance the appeal was based on the considered 
statement of a Committee of experts.’” ‘The earliest work 
undertaken between 1914 and 1921 is shown to have been 
based upon proposals drawn up by Sir Mervyn Macartney in 
consultation with Mr. W. D. Carée and included, among 
other things, repair of the lantern and consolidation of 
the two piers in the south transept by gravity-grouting. 
In consequence of observations made in the course of this 
work, a Commission was appointed in October 1921 to 
investigate the whole problem of the dome and its 
supports and recommend what measures should be 
adopted for their preservation. A thorough examination 
of the dome structure was inaugurated, and a great deal 
of useful research and many important experiments were 
carried out, which proved of great value to the subsequent 
work. In 1925, after nearly four years’ labour, the Com- 
mission issued its final report and recommended the 
preservation work now completed 

Although the goal has been reached, the warning of 
the experts, the Canon remarks, must not be forgotten. 
The condition of the soil on which the building rests must 
be maintained “in statu quo’’ and attention paid to 
‘all building operations in the vicinity.”” The Canon 
suggests that an area should be formed round the Cathe- 
dral in which excavation should not be permitted without 
the authority of “‘ those who really know the essential 
facts about our great national and imperial heritage. 
Such a step would not only release the Cathedral authori- 
ties from the anxiety and distraction to which they ought 
not to be liable, of safeguarding the building, possibly 
at great trouble and expense, from the menace of recur- 
rent encroachments, but it would naturally commend 
itself to all those who, amid the developments of a 


This says much for the influence of 


utilitarian age, are anxious to cherish the beau — whic) 
it is easier to destroy than to create.”’ 
The book contains the official reports on wi! ch the 


work has been based as well as a number of popula: 
addresses on subjects connected with St. Paul’s. 
W. G.A, 


TATTERSHALL CASTLE. 
BY A. 5. G: BUTLER [?.]. 
'TATTERSHALL CasTLE: ITs FABRICS AND ITs Cwvneps 
By the late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G 
and H. Avray Tipping. Jonathan Cape. £1 tos, 
Lord Curzon intended to write, if he lived, a series 0 
monographs on the castles and mansions he owned or 
occupied. We have already had that on Bodiam Castle, 
and this is the second work. Mr. Tipping must be con. 
gratulated on producing a book from a sketched introduc. 
tion by Lord Curzon and a number of notes and cuttings 
which—I am sure—would have met with high praise 
from that rather exacting nobleman. It is very readable 
and—to anyone who has seen the castle both before and 
after restoration—a perfect commentary on one of the 
first buildings in the country. ‘There is the purely arche- 
ological interest, then there is the architectural quality of 
the castle with its fifteenth century feats in brickwork, and 
finally there is the wholly admirable restoration carried 
out by Mr. William Weir and Lord Curzon jointly during 
the early years of the war. ‘Those three are instructive 
What is both instructive and impressive is Lord Curzon’s 
gallantry in quickly buying the castle himself to save its 
demolition by an American dealer, and the amount of 
time and money hespent onit. Unfortunately we are not 
given the description of the almost fantastic recovery of 
the famous fireplaces—how Lord Curzon actually pur- 
sued the dealer about London for a day and forced him 
to re-sell them when in the act of shipment. This is, of 
course, a remote place in Lincolnshire ;_ but any archi- 
tects who are within a hundred miles of it at any time 
should endeavour to go there. It is worth seeing the 
reconstruction of a large domestic building in Plantagenet 
brick. The actual restoration deserves careful study— 
especially the point at which it discreetly stopped ; and 
the series of pictures, created by Lord Curzon, in which 
the great keep is always the focus, are an enchantment. 
One wonders if the nation, when bequeathed these things, 
really appreciates them. 








EGYPTIAN CONSTRUCTION. 
BY A. E. HENDERSON [F.] 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN Masonry: THE BUILDING CRAFT 
By the Late Somers Clarke and E. Engelbach, Keeper 
of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. Sm. 4to. Oxford, 
1930. [Oxford University Press]. £3 35. 

This is a work which has been wanted for a very long 
time. It deals with the various quarries and _ rocks, 
the methods employed in working the same into.blocks, 
their transport and fixing. Also constructive details 
are given, such as flat stone roofs with their drainage, 
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iirs, windows, doorways, architraves, pillars 


ramps, s : 
But, after careful perusal, one wishes 


and foun’iations. 


that the ‘etterpress had been considerably condensed 
and mat). more illustrations given. 

The a hors have only touched the fringe of the subject, 
there mi -t be scores more of interesting details showing 
problems first solved in Egypt, but unfortunately most 


ists are treasure hunters with little regard to 
ral construction, and what plans they make are 
iseful only for showing where the treasure has 


archeol 
archite ri 
general 
been fo ind. 

So that if more constructive detail could be gathered, 
itwould not be from works published but obtained direct 
from the sites. 


FAST LONDON. Being the fifth and concluding volume 
on London issued by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. 4to. Lond. 1930. With map and 
about 400 illustrations and plans. [H.M. Stationery 
Office.] 17s. 6d. 

To those of us who are old enough to remember the 
vogue of Sir Walter Besant’s novels, East London, will 
always call to mind the area between Aldgate Pump and 
Bow Bridge. But it may be recalled that the Royal Com- 
mission, in dividing the county of London, ignored its 
river. ‘Che result is that this volume not only deals with 
Bethnal Green, Hackney, Poplar, Shoreditch and Stepney, 
but the far greater area comprising Bermondsey, Camber- 
well, Deptford, Greenwich, Lewisham, Southwark and 
Woolwich. In addition the volume contains the following 
essays applicable to London as a whole: Building Mate- 
rials, by Mr. J. W. Bloe ; Sculpture, by Mrs. Esdaile ; 
Brasses, by Mr. Mill Stephenson ; Heraldry, by Mr. E. E. 
Dorling ; Stained Glass, by Dr. M. R. James ; and Archi- 
tecture and Decoration of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, by Mr. A. W. Clapham. 

Although the compilers endeavour to refer to every 
building, monument, stained window, bell, etc., that dates 
at least as far back as the death of Queen Anne, a con- 
siderable proportion of the book naturally refers to the 
Tower, Greenwich Hospital and Southwark Cathedral. 
Owing to the harmony of design it is not generally realised 
that, from the commencement of the Queen’s House to 
the completion of the north-west block, the erection of 
Greenwich Hospital covered a period of about 150 years. 
A roadway originally passed through the Queen’s House 
from east to west, thus cutting the ground storey into parts, 
but giving access to the principal entrance, which was not 
on the outer wall. There still remains a portion of an 
early sixteenth century undercroft with brick ribbed vault- 
ing under a portion of the north-east block of the Hospital. 

The plan of St. Alfege’s (sic) Church, Greenwich, is of 
unique interest. The stately portico is behind the altar ; 
thus respect is paid to the main thoroughfare and to the 
tradition of orientation. The transepts, which are so con- 
spicuous externally, are both completely occupied by 
vestibules and staircases ; so that the body of the church 
presents a simple galleried rectangle within. The tower 
at the west is almost a campanile, being linked to the 
church with the thinnest of walls. The lower portion of 
the tower is believed to embody the walls of the tower 
built a century earlier, the tower thus being transformed 


OBITUARY 89 


and heightened 12 years after the consecration of the 
present church. 
It is worth noting that the Commission’s three first 
volumes (dealing with Herts and Bucks) are out of print. 
r. i. M, 


Obituary 


THE LATE VERNON CONSTABLE [4.]. 

Vernon Constable’s professional career may be said to have 
begun in the Glasgow Technical College where he worked on 
the teaching staff until he came to Dundee in 1919 on the in- 
vitation of Mr. James Thomson the City Architect, and Sir 
James Caird the donor of the new hall that had just begun to 
rise from its foundations. His responsibilities were serious, 
but he met them fully, and some of the best decorative work 
was due to his originality and skill. 

After the hall was finished he continued to practise as an 
architect and taught in the architectural department of the 
local Technical College and School of Art. 

In 1928 he won, in open competition, the beautiful medal 
awarded by the R.I.B.A. for ‘‘ A descriptive essay on the first 
principles of Architecture.’’ He also obtained a premium of 
one hundred pounds for a fine competitive design intended for 
the War Memorial at Liverpool. 

Early this year he was appointed head of the architectural 
school in the Leeds Technical College ; but hardly had he 
entered upon his duties there, with a fresh and wider sphere 
opening before him, when a tragic accident led to his sudden 
death on 31 July, at the comparatively early age of forty-six. 

Constable was an earnest and widely read student. His 
knowledge of American and Continental works, the latter of 
which he studied in their original tongues, was extensive, and 
his perception was discriminating. He was remarkably lucid 
in the presentment of his judgments, which were always thought 
out with careful deliberation and offered to his audience in 
a charming combination of opinions that were definite and 
modesty that invited and encouraged debate upon them. 

One of his chief interests in social life was his membership 
of a small but long-established society in Dundee, that goes by 
the name of the Symposium. The twenty members of that 
body will not readily forget their loss of his kindly and bright 
companionship. 

T. TAYLOR SCOTT [F.] 

In the death of Mr. Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., Carlisle and 
Cumberland have lost one of their oldest and best-known 
architects. He passed away suddenly on Sunday, 9 November, 
after having been at his office as recently as the Saturday 
evening. 

He was articled in Carlisle to the late Mr. Crosby Hethering- 
ton, and thereafter had valuable experience in London, 
particularly in respect of light and air and party-wall cases, 
but his great and continuing interest was in Gothic architecture. 
In 1882 he won the Institute Silver Medal and prize for 
measured drawings, his subject being St. David’s Cathedral, 
Wales. 

In 1882 he became an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and in 1883 he returned to Carlisle and 
commenced a practice which he carried on with success, 
particularly during the latter part of last century, and to which 
he gave meticulous attention right up to the end. 

His work, as is so often the case with provincial architects, 
was of a most varied character, and it would be wearisome to 
enumerate the many buildings, both large and small, upon 
which he was engaged, many of which have been illustrated 
in the professional press, while the drawing of ‘* Clairmont ”’ 
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a house at Longtown, was accepted and hi ‘ e Roya 
Academy 
Competitions engaged his attention at one tim ith succes 


and in general he put his mark upon the neighbourhood 1r 
Bs “ 


hick mort laracteristic 


an unmistakable way, 

because of the devoted attentior VI | ¢ o his work, 
the whole range of which came withir ; capacity, including 
taking off quantities 

He was one of the founders of the Cumberland Branch of the 
Northern Architectural Ass« tion, and took great interest 11 
the work of the Branch, serving hairn 1927-29, and he 
was continuously a member of the S tion Council 

Apart from his work, he found great interest in agriculture 
He sprang from an East Cumberlan k, and the family 
tradition reasserted itself in him to extent of his being 
breeder of hackneys and hunters, and a member of the Hunters 
Improvement Society, several of whose gold medals he won 
at their shows ; a life member of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
as well as of the local agricultural s ty. Land improve 
ments and drainage claimed a large share of his attention. 

He was buried in the family grave at Irthington, Cumber- 
land, on Wednesday, 12 November 1930, when representatives 
of the profession were in attendan¢ together with many 
others. 

H. H. FLOWERS [J 


Mr. H. H. Flowers, who dic n September, designed 
several buildings of interest h while employed in_ the 
Admiralty and in the Great Ea uilway Company, for 
whom he designed two railway stations on the estates of 
King Edward VII, and received the personal congratulations 
of the King on his work. Mr. Flowers also designed the 
Nurses’ Home connected with the Millbank Hospital, West- 
minster. 

Latterly he often acted in an advisory capacity in church 
decoration schemes, and was responsible for several interior 


accessories in Catholic churches in London, all possessing 
distinct character and charm 





The Editor regrets that correspondence has unavoidably to 
be held over until next issue 


; ” — 
Allied Societies 
THE ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSHIRI 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
West Ess! 
Areca or Craprer.— The 


by a line drawn fre 

Brentzood, to Tilbur) 
ounty boundary on the 
south. 

\ students’ competition has been art 1 by the West 
Essex Chapter open to all architectural students, n ver 21 
vears of age, resident or employed in tl I 

Prizes of two guineas, one guinea id half a guinea will bi 
awarded for the best erforts, asse 1 by tl itxecutive Com 
mittee of the Chapter 

Should the work submitted 
bition of the drawings will | 
by the assesscers. 

The subject is a small detached | osting not more than 
£,1,200, exclusive of land, based o I rt cube price, to 
include house, drains and services t gat A level 
rectangular corner site with building lit 30 20 feet from 
main and side roads is assumed. Th nmodation, apart 
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om a stipulation for four bedrooms and a garage, is 
compctitors 

Full working drawings to } inch scale are required 

The sending in date is 12 January 1971. 

Further particulars of this attractive comypetitio 
obtained from the Hon Secretary of the Society, * 
(sreat Nelmes, Hornchurch, Essex 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSIH: (RE 
SOCIETY 
The title under the photograph of the Jewel illu 
the last issue of the JOURNAL should have shown 
Jewel is the badge not of the Society collectively | 
West Essex ¢ hapter 





A.A. PANTOMIME, 193 

The Students of the Architectural Association wi; 
present their annual Pantomime at 34 Bedford Squar 
from Monday, 15 December, to Friday, 19 December 
at 8.15 p.m., with a matinée performance on the W ednes- 
day. ‘Tickets at 5s. and 2s. 6d., can be obtained onl 
through members of the Association, from R. O. Bond 
at 34 Bedford Square. 


R.I.B.A. (ANDERSON AND WEBB) 
SCHOLARSHIP AT CAMBRIDGE 

This scholarship is offered by the Institute to candi- 
dates from public, secondary or art schools whose 
financial position would not otherwise allow residence 
at the University. It is tenable for the three years’ 
course at the Cambridge School of Architecture ; com- 
pletion of the course carrying with it exemption fron 
the ordinary B.A. degree of the University and the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 

The value of the scholarship is £70, and is awarded 
for two years, with renewal for a third year if satisfacton 
progress has been made. Full particulars of the con- 
ditions of award can be obtained from the Secretary to 
the Faculty of Fine Arts, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Applications must be made by June 15 
IQO31. 


THE RALPH KNOTT MEMORIAL FUND. 

The Council of the Architectural Association issued son 
months ago an appeal for subscriptions to a fund to be admin 
istered for the benefit of necessitous architectural students t 
commemorate the late Ralph Knott. As a result donation 
amounting to just over £1,040 were received. 

The Association has now decided to found a Maintenanc 
Scholarship to be known as ‘‘ The Ralph Knott Scholarship 
which will be tenable in the Architectural Association School 
\rchitecture. The Scholarship, of an approximate value 0 
{'50 a year, will be open to students all over the country. Th 
R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships Committee, at the request 
of the Council of the A.A., have agreed to nominate a candidat 
each year. ‘The trustees for the fund will be the Architectura 
\ssociation. 

In addition to establishing the Scholarship, the Architecture 
\ssociation have approached the London County Council with 
iew to affixing to the County Hall building a small memorial plaqu 
» the late Ralph Knott. Mr. Gilbert Bayes has kindly undertake: 

make the plaque if the necessary permission from the L.C.C 
forthcoming 

Che Council of the Architectural Association are still open t 
eceive further donations, which should be sent to the Hon. Secretar 


of the fund, Mr. F. R. Yerburv, Architectural Associatiot 


Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Notices 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 
.DAY, 15 DECEMBER 1930, 8.30 p.m. 


.ial General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
nber 1939, at 8.30 p.m. for the following 


purpos< ° 
, To consider the Council’s proposals for the amendment 
{ Bve-luws 15, 20, 21, 24, 28c (11), 34, 35, 36, 38, 55, 64, 
81 (a) and 83, and if approved to pass the following 
resolut i 

Chat Bye-laws 15, 20, 21, 24, 28c (ii), 34, 35, 
36, 38, 55, 64, 81 (a) and 83 be amended as follows 
and the necessary steps be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such amendments 

as is required to give effect to this resolution.” 

Bye-law 15.—Delete existing Bye-law and substitute : 
‘Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached 

the age of fifty-five and has retired from _ practice 

may, subject to the approval of the Council, be trans- 
ferred without election to the class of * Retired Fellows,’ 

‘Retired Associates,’ or ‘ Retired Licentiates’ as the 
‘case may be, but in such case his interest in, or claim 

against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
‘The amount of the annual subscription payable by such 
‘*Retired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate’ or ‘ Retired 
‘* Licentiate ’ shall be £1 1s. od., or such amount as 
‘may be determined by resolution of the Council, 
‘excepting in the case of those who have paid subscrip- 
‘tions as full members for thirty vears, and who shall 

be exempt from further payment. A‘ Retired Fellow,’ 
‘* Retired Associate ’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ shall have 
“the right to use the affix of his class with the word 
‘* Retired’ after it, shall be entitled to receive the 
‘JourNaL and Kalendar, shall be entitled to the use of 
‘the Library, and shall have the right to attend General 
“ Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A‘ Retired 
‘Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate ’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ 
‘shall not engage in any avocation which in the opinion 
‘of the Council is inconsistent with that of architecture. 
“Nothing contained in this Bye-law shall affect the rights 
“of persons who at the date of the passing of this Bye- 
“Jaw are members of the classes of ‘ Retired Fellows ’ 
“and ‘ Retired Members of the Society of Architects.’ ”’ 

Bye-law 20.—Delete from word “ thereof” in third 
ine down to the end of the Bye-law. 

Bye-law 21.—In line 5 delete ‘‘ six’’ and insert 
“twelve.”’ Delete lines 6 and 7 and line 8 down to and 
inclusive of the word “ time.”’ 

Bye-law 24.—Delete line 28 after the word ‘“‘ member,” 
the whole of line 29 and line 30 down to and inclusive of 
the word “‘ present,”’ and substitute the words “ as from 
“the date of the Council’s decision.” 

Bye-law 28 (c) (ii).—In lines 7 and 8 delete “‘ Norfolk 
“and Norwich Association ”’ and insert ‘‘ East Anglian 
‘ Society.” 

Bye-law 34.—At end of Bye-law delete “‘ decided by the 
“drawing of lots” and insert ‘‘ shall be the member or 
“members who received the lowest number of votes at 
“ his or their election.” 

Bye-law 35.—Line 34, delete 
“the Annual General Meeting ” 


“within one week after 
and insert ‘‘ not less 


‘than 10 days after the Report of the proceedings at the 
‘** Annual General Meeting and the discussion of the 
*‘ Annual Report have been published in the JourNat.”’ 

Bye-law 36.—At the end of paragraph insert: ‘“ In 
‘ the event of the death or resignation of a representative 
‘of an Allied Society who is a member of the Council 
‘‘ under the provisions of Bye-law 28 (c) the Allied Society 
‘ concerned shall have the right, subject to the provisions 
‘ of the said Bye-law, to nominate another representative 
‘in his place.” 

Bye-law 38.—In line 7, after the word “ criticisms ” 
if received by the Council within 14 days of the 


” 


insert ~ 
‘issue of the JouRNAI 

Bye-law 55.—In line 1s, after the words “ shall be ”’ 
delete ‘‘ decided by the drawing of lots,’’ and insert 
‘the member or members who received the lowest 
‘number of votes at his or their election.’’ 

\t end of Bye-law insert, “‘ ‘The members of each Stand- 
‘ing Committee appointed by the Council shall 1etire 
‘ annually, but shall be eligible for reappointment by the 
‘** Council up to a total period of six consecutive years.’’ 

Bye-law 64.—In line 4, after the word ‘ Council ” 
insert ‘‘ which shall be posted to members not less than 

14 davs before the Annual General Meeting.”’ 

Bye-law 81 (a).—Line 12, delete ‘* Norfolk and Nor- 
‘ wich Association ”’ and insert “‘ East Anglian Society.” 

Line 30, after the word “ Essex ”’ insert ‘‘ Cambridge 
‘ and Hertfordshire.” 

Bye-law 83.—In line 11 delete “ twelve’ and insert 
‘ eight.” 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The success of the informal talks on Architecture to 
boys and girls which have been given during the Christ- 
mas holidays in recent years has emboldened the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to arrange a 
further series for the forthcoming holidays. 

At the invitation of the Council, the Hon. Humphrey 
Pakington, A.R.I.B.A., has again consented to give the 
talks, which will be illustrated by lantern slides, and 
has chosen as his subject : 

‘* Architecture To-day and ‘To-morrow ”’ :— 

I. Why look back? The Sense of Beauty. A dog 
visits Salisbury. The House then and now. 
Brick, Stone and ‘Timber. Buttress and Pin- 
nacle. Changing Times. 

Why be modern? Steel, Concrete and Glass. 
The Skyscraper. Modern Transport. How the 
Pillar-box got its shape. Homes or Hospitals ? 
Health and Sunlight. Furniture of to-day. 

Are we progressing ? Flying Houses. Muddling 
through and looking ahead. ‘Town and Regional 
Planning. The Town of the Future. The face 
of the Countryside. Man and Nature. Utopia. 

The lectures will be given in the R.I.B.A. Meeting 
Room on the following dates :— 

Monday, 29 December 1930, at 3.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, 31 December 1930, at 3.30 p.m. 
Friday, 2 January 1931, at 3.30 p.m. 

Tickets for any or all of the lectures may be obtained 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A. The tickets are free. 

Owing to the limited seating space it is hoped that appli- 
cation will not be made for more tickets than can be used. 
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OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
THE LICENTIATE CLAss. 

The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have received the approval of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and applications may now be sent in for 
membership of the R.I.B.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full 
information and the necessary forms will be sent on appli- 
canon being made to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 2 March 
1931, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
10 January 1931. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cit), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 1to and 11, 
the following candidates for membership were elected at 
the Council Meeting held on Monday, 1 December 
1930: 

As LICENTIATES (6) 

BALL: RICHARD CoyYSsGARNE, M.( 

Bowers: ROBERT STEUART 

MarsH : DupLEY GRAHAM 

Prior-HALe: LESLIE 

ScoLes: Henry JosepH (Torquay 

Tout: SIDNEY CHARLES 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION 5 JANUARY 1931 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 an 
election of candidates for membership will take place at 
the Council Meeting to be held on Monday, 5 January 
1931. ‘The names and addresses of the candidates, with 
the names of their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the Charter and 
Bye-laws, are herewith published for the information of 
members. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A 
not later than Tuesday, 16 December 1930 : 
AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 
Dircks: RupoLtF James, ‘‘ Holmwood,’’ Gordon Avenue, 
Bognor Regis. Proposed by the Council. 
Scott: THE Rr. Hon. Sir Lesiiz, K.C., 20 Egerton Terrace, 
S.W.3. Proposed by the Council 


Crowborough 


Herne Bay 


6 Decem 


AS FELLOWS (14). 

Bestow : SIDNEY Francis [4. 1919], Lloyds Bank 
Dept., District Office, 18 Market Street, 
upon-Tyne; 27 Sefton Avenue, Newcastle-u; 
Proposed by Charles S. Errington, R. Burns 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Tasker. 

DavipsON: JOHN Apbam [A. 1gro], 1 Richmon 
Londonderry ; 6 Clarence Avenue, Londonder: 
dent of the Ulster Society of Architects. Pro 
the Council. 

GaALt: GEORGE ALEXANDER [A. 1921], 91 Moorgat 
119 Greencroft Gardens, West Hampstead, 
Proposed by A. H. Kersey, F. W. Troup, and 
Grant. 

HENDERSON : ANDREW GRAHAM [A. 1910], 257 Wes 
Street, Glasgow; 14, Dalzie! Drive,  Pollokshields 
Glasgow. Proposed by John Keppie, John Watson, an 
Geo. A. Boswell. 

Home: GeorrrRey WyvILLe [A. 1911], 37 Russell Squar 
W.C.1; Fig Street House, Sevenoaks, Kent. Proposed 
by Sir John W. Simpson, H. V. Lanchester, and G. Gre 
Wornum. 

Howitr: Major THomas Cecii [A 
ings, Long Row, Nottingham; ‘“ Thatch,’ Wollato; 
Park, Nottingham. Proposed by George M. Eator 
Dr. Raymond Unwin, and Herbert Buckland. 

KNIGHT: SHIRLEY [A. 1918], 37 Russell Square, W.C.1 
12 Talbot Road, Highgate, N.6._ Proposed by Sir John \\ 
Simpson, Sir Edwin Cooper, and Arthur Keen. 

ROBERTSON : MANNING DurpIN [A. 1915], Provincial Ban 
Chambers, 3 and 4 College Street, Westmoreland Street 
Dublin; 10 Raglan Road, Dublin. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, E. Stanley Hall, and J. Murray Easton. 

Scott: ARCHIBALD, M.B.E. [A. 1904], Ministry of Health 
Whitehall, S.W., 151 Chatsworth Road, Willesden Gree: 
N.W.2. Proposed by Sir Richard Allison, A. Bulloct 
and John H. Markham. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualifying 
Examination : 


AsBoTtTt: Major ALBertT LEIGH, M.C., R.E., 22 Craven Street 
Strand, W.C.2; 26 Mowbray Road, Upper Norwood 
S.E.19. Proposed by Guy Church, Edward Hastie 
and Alfred Burr. 

BARNES: ALFRED Henry, 14 Sydenham Road, Croydon. 
Proposed by S. Pointon Taylor, Dr. Raymond Unwin 
and H. D. Searles-Wood. 

ENGLISH : JOHN WILLIAM, 78 Church Street, West Hartlepool 
Benwell House,-Corbridge-on-Tyne. Proposed by C. F 
Burton, Thos. W. T. Richardson, and R. Ridley Kitching 

Forp: Harry WHARTON, 11 Old Queen Street, Westminster 
S.W.1; 110 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. Proposed by 
Geoffrey Norman, William A. Pite, and Lawrence A. D 
Shiner. 

PHILPOT: STANLEY, 88 High Street, Tunbridge Wells: 
Court Lees, Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. Proposed 
by C. H. Strange, John W. Little, and Ashley S. Killby. 

AS ASSOCIATES (5s). 

Cowte: Morton JOHN HEDDELL [Passed five years’ course at 
the Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice.], ‘‘ Durrisdeer,’”’ 30 St. John’s Road, Corstor- 
phine, Midlothian. Proposed by Jno. Begg, Charles D 
Carus-Wilson, and William Davidson. 

FREETH: EvELYN [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
‘* Russettings,’’ 93 Redland Road, Bristol. Proposed by 
Sir George H. Oatley, Howard Robertson, and G. Cl. 
Lawrence. 
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KELLY : NLEY WILSON [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liver: vol School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exe ed from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion rofessional Practice], P.O. Box 1911, Cape Town, 
Sou \frica. Proposed by G. S. Burt Andrews, F. K. 
Ker and John Perry. 

(OAKES : cin St. Ciark Rycrort [Final], 28 Surrey Road, 
Har . Middlesex. Proposed by Thos. E. Scott, 

iard Allison, and W. Walcot. 

/PHEN FREDERIC EDMUND [Final], 66 North Side, 
n Common, S.W. 4. Proposed by Walter S. A. 
n, Professor A. E. Richardson, and James 5. 


AS LICENTIATES (83). 

\xpREWs : FREDERICK WILLIAM, c/o Messrs. Geo. Elkington 
and >on, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. ; 
37 Curran Avenue, Wallington, Surrey. Proposed by 

George Elkington, Melville S. Ward, and Stanley Towse. 

\sman: Destin WILLIAM, 22 Manor Row, Bradford; 20 
Scotchman Road, Heaton, Bradford. Proposed by Eric 
Morley, W. Williamson, and William Illingworth. 

Burp: (GEORGE Boac, co Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , 
‘Nobel House,’ Ardeer, Stevenston; ‘* East Lynne,” 
Eglinton Street, Saltcoats, Ayrshire. Proposed by 
Wm. Hunter McNab, Geo. A. Boswell, and Robert 
Miller. 

Be_L: ‘CHoMAS Epwarp, H.M. Office of Works, S.W.1; 
* Longuenesse,”’ 10 Clarendon Gardens, Wembley Park, 
Middlesex. Proposed by Major Wm. B. Binnie, Thos. 
Wallis, and John H. Markham. 

THomas Percy, The Elders, Ashington, Northumber- 
land. Proposed by Thomas R. Milburn, Wm. Milburn, 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

Beswick: Harry, 19 Newgate Street, Chester ; Woodside, 
Christleton, Chester. Proposed by F. Anstead Browne, 
J. Duncan Tate, and Maxwell Ayrton. 

3oyLE: Epwarp ALEXANDER, M.A.Oxon, 38 Temple Road, 
Epsom. Proposed by Edward Warren, Briant Poulter, 
and Oswald P. Milne. 

BripGe: Prrcy GEorGE, Assistant Architect, Messrs. Courage 
and Co., Ltd., Horsleydown, 26 Lascelles Avenue, 
Harrow, Middlesex. Proposed by Sydney H. Meyers, 
W.H. Ansell, and Charles Pickford. 

BRINTON: STANLEY, ‘“‘ Littlecroft,’”’ Ponteland, Newcastle- 
on-'l'yne. Proposed by Ralph Henry Morton, W. Milburn, 
and W. Milburn, Jun. 

BROUGHTON: JOHN WILLIAM, 19 High Street, Skipton ; 
Raikes Close, Skipton. Proposed by H. S. Chorley and 
the President and Hon. Secretary of the West Yorkshire 
Society of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Brown : Percy NorRMAN, Hollowgate, Holmfirth ; Wyngarth, 
Holmfirth. Proposed by Norman Culley and the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary of the West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

Buck: Henry ADOLPHUS, Surveyor’s Department, Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, 
5S.W.1; 19 Birch Grove, Acton, W.3. Proposed by 
E. C. P. Monson, H. Austen Hall, and H. P. G. Maule. 

BURNET? : CHARLES JOHN, Architect’s Department, Bermond- 
sey Borough Council, 84 Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. ; 
4 Agnew Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. Proposed by 
William Allison, Septimus Warwick, and H. Chalton 
Bradshaw. 

BUTLER: WALTER, c/o Messrs. Hewitt Bros., Ltd., Tower 
Brewery, Grimsby; 61 Carter Gate, Grimsby. Pro- 
posed by the President and Hon. Secretary of the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects under the provisions of 
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Bye-law 3(a) and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

CaBRE: JOSEPH WATSON, 42, Kimberley Drive, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool. Proposed by Duncan A. Campbell, T. F. 
Shepheard, and Frank Rimmington. 

CAMPBELL: Epwitn, City Estate and Property Surveyor’s 
Department, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 1 
Southlands, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pro- 
posed by Joseph Hill and the President and Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Northern Architectural Association under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

CARRUTHERS-BALLANTYNE : ROBERT, 28 Queen’s Gate, Inver- 
ness; Ardanoch, Inverness. Proposed by E. Guy 
Dawber, Herbert Read, and James Ransome. 

CayLey: CHARLES, 44 High Row, Darlington; South 
Parade, Croft Spa, Yorks. Proposed by R. Ridley 
Kitching and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
Northern Architectural Association under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3(a). 

CHECKLEY: JAMES FREDERICK HAYSELDEN, 50 Camden Street, 
North Shields; 17 Sandringham Gardens, North 
Shields. Proposed by Geo. H. Grey, Lt.-Col. A. K. 
Tasker, and J. Wilson Hays. 

Coomss: CLIFFORD Morris, Architect’s Department, County 
Buildings, Stafford; 8 Silkmore Lane, Stafford. Pro- 
posed by A. Leonard Roberts, J. Arthur Smith, and A. C. 
Bunch. 

CrusH: CHARLES WILLIAM, 34 Victoria Buildings, Victoria 
Street, Manchester; 71 Linden Road, Levenshulme, 
Manchester. Proposed by Arthur William Hennings, 
J. Theo. Halliday, and John Swarbrick. 

Dosson: RICHARD, 27A Euston Road, Morecambe and 
Heysham; 148 Westminster Road, Morecambe and 
Heysham. Proposed by Charles B. Pearson, J. Theo. 
Halliday and John Swarbrick. 

Douc.Las: ANDREW, Messrs. James K. Hunter, 51 Sandgate, 
Ayr; 10 Seaforth Road, Ayr. Proposed by James A 
Morris and the President and Secretary of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

ELLIS: FREDERICK CHARLES, 8 Hillary Place, Leeds; Wood- 
lands, Aulton, Leeds. Proposed by W. Carby Hall and 
the President and Hon. Secretary of the West Yorkshire 
Society of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

FENNELL: ALBERT HENRY, Bridge End Chambers, Chester- 
le-Street ; 5 Fieldhouse Lane, North End Estate, Dur- 
ham. Proposed by J. Wilson Hays and the President 
and Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

FIDLER: DouGLas CHARLEs, Council Offices, Staines ; Atholl 
Cottage, Ford Bridge Road, Ashford, Middlesex. Pro- 
posed by William L. Eves, Dr. Raymond Unwin and 
W. R. Davidge. 

FirieLp: Cyrit, P.A.S.I., c/o Messrs. Clemence and Co., 
St. Mary’s House, Guildford; 2 Hedgeway, Guildford. 
Proposed by Thomas R. Clemence and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the South Eastern Society of Archi- 
tects under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

FRANK: LEOPOLD BERNARD, Buenos Aires and _ Pacific 
Railway Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina. Proposed by 
James Smith, Jas. W. Farmer, and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

GLOVER: CHARLES WILLIAM, Messrs. C. W. Glover and 
Partners, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1; ‘* Casita,” 
The Byway, Sutton, Surrey. Proposed by Frederick 
Chatterton, J. R. Leathart, and W. Fraser Granger. 

GORNALL: JAMES MUNROE, Messrs. Wainwright and Gornall, 
17 George Street, St. Helen’s; ‘‘ Windyknowe,”’ Eccles- 
ton Park, near Prescot. Proposed by Frank S. Biram, 
W. B. Fletcher and Ernest Gee. 
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GRIEVI ROBERT 
Proposed by T. F. Ma 
Jas. D. Cairns. 


RAFBURN, 16 oval ircus, Edinburgh 
t 1 rne Campbell, and 


Parade, Crickle- 
Gardens, N.W.2 


under the pro- 


HARTLEY EDWIN SPENCE! 
wood, N.W.2; 103 
Applying for nomin 
visions of Bye-law 3(d 

James, Swadford mber ipton ; Oak Bank, 

Proposed by rnest ‘ k, W. Carby Hall 


1 under the 


HARTLEY : 
Skipton 
and apply ing for nomu tion | a mains 
provisions of By 

Harvey: FrepeRICK WI iM. | , ices, Northum 
berland Road, New ‘ : 

Gosforth, New 

Weightman and tl 

Northern Architect 

ot Bve-law 2(a). 
HayMAN: ErIc, 

Ellastone 

Proposed by 

H Lidbetter 

HELLAWELI JAMES 
Surveyor Det 
Tyne: 11 Woodbi 
J. J. Hill and the Pre 
Northern Architectur 
of Bye-law 3 

HENDERSON : ARTHUR 
Iron Company, Consett 
Applving for nor 


C- 


vinton Terrace 


provisions of Bye-law 

H&rerHeERINGTON : Lew 
castle-on-Tyne Northumber- 
land. Proposed b surns | nd the President and 
Hon. Secretary of th rther rchitectural Association 
under the provisions of 3( 

Hines: GFRALD, Architect partment W.S., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Dromore,’ ra rl 
Proposed bv Col. Jos Dn } R 
S. W. Milburn 

Horsra.l CHARLES Lord Chambers 
Halifax ; Elder CGsrove unt rl H 1faN Pr yposed by 
Joseph F. Walsh, and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the West Yorkshire i f Architects under the 


\Ionkseaton 


Milburn, ind 


trect 


provisions of Bye-law 
JOHNSON Frep, 27 Oldham vad, M latting, Nanches- 
ter; 111 Richdale Road irpurhey anchester. Pro- 
| lent and Hon. Secre- 


posed by Paul Ogder 
Architects under the 


tary of the Manchester 

provisions of Bye-law 3( 

MACKIE DonaLp MacDona Itbridge Studio, Murray- 
field, -Edinburgh. Proposed by J. J. Joass, T. F 
Maclennan, and F. C. Mear 

McNair: Henry SLOAN, Messt mes KX. Hunter, 51 
Sandgate, Ayr; ‘* Lynwood,’ 2 Holmston Road, Ayr 

Morris and the President and 


Proposed by James \ 
Institut Architects under the 


Sec retary of the Glasgov\ 
previsions of Bye-law 3(a). 
Manton: ALFRED JAMES, Messrs. Charles Manton and Son 
72 Compton Road, Wolverhampton Proposed by 


W. H. Bidlake, C. E. Bateman and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d) 

MARGETSON : ANTHONY JOHN, Public Works Department, 
Birmingham; 21, St. Peter’s Road, Handsworth, Birm- 
ingham. Proposed by Herbert ‘1 Buckland, ( E 
Bateman, and Edwin I | 

MatrHews: Lrt.-CoL. MAvr! KERSHAW, T.D., 72 Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1; 6 Well Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Proposed by W E. Watson, H. D. Searles- 

Wood and Albert J. Thomas 


Reynolds 
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MESSENGER: ARTHUR WILLIAM BRYANT, 151 Hi Stree 
Rochester: 5 Priestlands, Rochester. Proj.ised | 
Sir Charles A. Nicholson and the President 1 Hor 
Secretary of the South Eastern Society of chitec: 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

MortTON: WILLIAM, 2 Westgate, Cleckheaton, \ 

16 Victoria Terrace, Cleckheaton. Proposed 
Foggitt, Eric Morley, and Victor Bain. 

Vlorion : Rospert Henperson, Union Bank (¢ 
Dunfermline, Fife; ‘* The Ridge,” Queensfe1 
Dunfermline, Fife. Proposed by John Thoms 5n, 
Keppie, and John Watson. 

\Iunro: WiiiiamM Kirkpatrick, 6 St. Stephen’s Aveny 
Clare Street, Bristol; 31 Sylvan Way, Sea Mills Par 
Bristol Proposed by Sir George H. Oatley, Richard ( 
James, and W. H. Watkins. 

OAKLEY: EpmMunp, g Eldon Square, Newcastle- 

* Ashley,” Killingworth, Northumberland. 
by W. H. Wood, LA-Col. A. K. Tasker, and W. 
ErNEst Epwarp, c 0 Geo. H. Shipley, Es« 

Park Lane, Leeds; 12 Crawshaw Gardens, Puds 
Leeds. Proposed by C. F. Burton, Sir Banister Fletct 
and Major Harry Barnes. 

Oswatp: Harowp, 2 Worswick Street, Newcastle-o 
‘** Brightside,” Granville Road, Newcastle-« 
Greenchesters, Otterburn, Northumberland. 
by R. Burns Dick and the President and Hon. Secretar 
of the Northern Architectural Association under +! 
provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

PEARC! NATHANIEL FRANK, Willenhall House, near Covent: 
Proposed by J. Hatchard-Smith, W. H. Hatchard-Smit 
and C. B. Bone. 

PENNELL: FRANK Robert, c 0 Holland W. Hobbiss 
33 Newhall Street, Birmingham; 51 Southern 
Washwood Heath, Birmingham. Proposed by 
Bateman and the President and Hon. Secretary 
Birmingham Architectural Association under the pr 
visions of Rye-law 3(a). 

Perrerr: Hrrsperr Cuarces, P.A.S.I].,  Reid’s Building 
Ashley Road, Epsom; Clewer Cottage, Church Stree 
Epsom. Proposed by H. R. Gardner and the Presider 
and Hon. Secretary of the South Eastern Society 
Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

PonTING : ERNesT WILLIAM, Affcot, Church Stretton, Salo 
Proposed by Digby L. Solomon, M. N. Castello, ar 
Alfred Cox. 

Retves: CuHarvrs Westcort, F.S.I., 3 Gray’s Inn Squar 
W.C.1; ** Bramshaw,” 44 Uplands Park Road, Enfiel 
Proposed by Stanley P. Schooling, Alfred H. Hart, an 
Bernard W. H. Scott. 

RIDDLI WILLIAM, 53 Denham Terrace, Wallsend-on-Tyn 

‘* Sunnymede,”’ 33 Jesmond Park West, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Proposed by Charles S. Errington and the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectur 
Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

RiLEY Frep, 5¢c-54 County Buildings, 4 Cannon_ Sireet 
Manchester; ‘* Alexander,” Hill Top Avenue, Hill Lane 
Blackley, Manchester. Proposed by the President an 
Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Society of Architects 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a) and apply:ng ! 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3(d). 

RoBERTS: ERNESt SAMUEL, 6 New Street, Birminghan 
17 Howard Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham. Pr 
posed by Alfred J. Thraves and the President and Hon 
Secretary of the Birmingham Architectural Associati 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

ROBERTSON : HAROLD EpGar, High Street, Honiton ; Sever 
acre, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. Proposed by Capt. E 


(JLIVER: 


Prope s 
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eys Jenkin, and the President and Hon. Secretary of 
Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society under the 
visions of Bye-law 3(a) 
ti: Percy RoLtanp Hanps, 6 New Street, Birming- 
1; 316, Brook Lane, Billesley, Birmingham. Pro- 
ed by Hurley Robinson and the President and Hon 
retary of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
er the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 
GEORGE BROOKING, County 
ford; 175 Weston Road, Stafford. 
Priestley Shires, J. Leighton Fouracre, and William 


Education Offices 
Proposed by 


iV. 

Henry THoMas, Crown Buildings, 18 Booth Street, 
\lanchester ; ‘* Braydestone,’’ Hazelwood Road, Stock- 
port. Proposed by Dr. Percy S. Worthington, Francis 
Jones, and John Swarbrick. 

SHaw: James Epwarp, 6 Market Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Denton Cottage, Denton Burn, Scotswood-on- 
Tyne. Proposed by F. M. Dryden and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectural Association 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

Suaw: NorsBert Bowes, Architect’s Department, J. Lyons 

ind Co., Ltd., 141 Hammersmith Road, W.14; 16 Trinity 
Road, Wimbledon, 5.W.15. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, and J. J. Joass. 

SILVERSTON : HENRY, 3 Queen’s Road Chambers, East 
Grinstead, Sussex ; 120 Sandgate Road, Folkestone, Kent. 
Proposed by John L. Seaton Dahl and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the South Eastern Society of Archi- 
tects under the provisions of Bye-law 3(a). 

Simpson : ANGELO WILLIAM RoBErRT, Richmond Chambers, 
Blackburn. Proposed by Walter Stirrup, William H. 
Harrison and S. Wilkinson. 

STANLEY NORMAN, Education Offices, Northumber- 
land Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 28 King Edward’s 
Road, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Charles 
T. Marshall and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
Northern Architectural Association under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3(a). 

SMELLIF :: ALEXANDER, 257 West George Street, Glasgow ; 
19 Longlands Road, Newlands, Glasgow, 5.3. Proposed 
hy John Keppie, John Watson and Thomas L. Vaylor. 

SurrH: ReGinaLp Vicror, co A. V. Heal, Esq., 11 Gray's 

Inn Square, W.C.1; 46 Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E.206. 

Proposed by A. V. Heal, W. H. Gunton, and J. Arnold 


SLIPPER: 


Crush. 
STFVENS : BENJAMIN, F.S.I., 31 Cornfield Road, Eastbourne ; 


Dene Croft, Willingdon, Sussex. Proposed by John D. 
Clarke and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
South Eastern Society of Architects under the provisions 
ot Bye-law 3(a). 

STEWART : WILLIAM FRaAsER TYTLER, 110 Blythswood Street, 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow; 57 Queen’s Drive, 
Burnbrae, Alexandria, Scotland. Proposed by Andrew 
Balfour, Wm. B. Whitie, and Geo. A. Boswell. 

StoONHAM: PetTeR Du vey, Junr., Hadley House, Upperton 
Road, Eastbourne ; Torland, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 
Proposed by Sir Banister Fletcher and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the South Eastern Society of Architects 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(2). 

Tittey : HERBERT GeorGE, P.A.S.I., c o Sir Banister Fletcher, 
F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A., 1 iXing’s Bench Walk, ‘Temple, E.C.4 ; 
48 Holland Road, E.6. Proposed by Sir Banister Fletcher, 
W. E. Watson, and J. Ernest Franck. 

PiMBRELI EpmMunb Gentry, B.Sc.(Hons.), A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Epsom Urban District Council, 33 Church Street, 

Tudor Cottage, St. George’s Gardens, Epsom 


Epsom ; 
Waterhouse, J. Theo. Halliday, and 


Proposed by P. L. 
John Swarbrick. 
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WacGER: FRANK, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham: 122 Bristol 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Proposed by Ernest C 
Bewlay, F. Barry Peacock, and A. T. Butler. 

Wartson-Hari: Francis Jamrs, Abbey House, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1; 2 Hill Close, N.W.11. Proposed by 
G. Val Myer, Herbert A. Welch, and H. P. G. Maule. 

WEBSTER: FRANK MartTIN, Valeridge, Adam Lane, off Reid 
Avenue, Colombo, Ceylon. Proposed by O. D. Black, 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, and T. Taliesin Rees. 

WELBURN: Harry, Architect's Department, C.W.S., Man- 
chester, 59 Gill Bent Road, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
Proposed by Isaac Taylor, J. Theo. Halliday, and John 
Swarbrick. 

WHEELER: ADRIAN CHARLES STEWART, 23 Salisbury Road, 
Forest Gate, E.7; 60 Margery Park Road, Forest Gate, 
E.7. Proposed by John Woollatt, William Stesvart, 
and George Coles. 

WINDER: RICHARD ARCHIBALD, c'o Messrs. T. Garrett and 
Son, 34 Ship Street, Brighton; 41 Florence Road, 
Brighton. Proposed by John L. Denman, Thomas 
Garrett, and W. H. Overton 


Competitions 


BERMONDSEY : PROPOSED MEDICAL CLINIC. 
The Bermondsey Borough Council invite architects 
to submit, in open competition, designs for a new Medical 
Clinic to be erected in Tower Bridge Road. 
Premiums: £150, £100 and £50. 
Last day for receiving designs: 10 January 1931. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 


Goff 


application (before 6 December 1930) to Mr. E. 
Clark, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, Bermondsey, 
London, S.E.16. Deposit £2. 


NORWICH: PROPOSED NEW FIRE STATION. 

The Norwich Corporation invite architects practising in 
Norwich or the County of Norfolk to submit, in competi- 
tion, designs for a new Fire Station, to be erected on a site 
in Bethel Street. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson F.]. 

Premiums: {100, £75, £50 and £25. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 February 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Noel B. Rudd, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 


Norwich. Deposit £1 1s. 


SCARBOROUGH: NEW SCHOOL. 

The Scarborough Education Committee invite archi- 
tects to submit, in open competition, designs tor a new 
School to be erected in Seamer Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Morris Thompson [F.]. 

Premiums: {100, £60 and £40. 

Last day for receiving designs : 17 January 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application (before 17 November 1930) to Mr. R. Under- 
wood, Director of Education, Education Offices, Huntress 
Row, Scarborough. Deposit {1 1s. 
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Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

CapTAIN 5. DouGLas Meapows [F.] ha il 
15, Ward Place, Colombo, to Lloyd’s B 
Colombo. 


gy, Princes 


Street 


OFFICE ADDRESS 
Mr. Alfred E. Ma Dist1 
West, is at Ludgate H« 
Central 4¢ 
PARTNERSI 
MEMBER wishes to purch I 
South-Eastern Counties. Capit 
references. ‘Twenty vears’ all-ro 
North. Apply 
Street W2.1. 
OFFICE ACCOMMODA 
\IEMBER offers small oftice W.( t ter offi Clerica 
help can be arranged. Nominal rent B , 1410 o Th 
Secretary, R.1I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, V 
PRACTICI 
MEMBER desires to sell small G 
suit young practitioner B 
9, Conduit Street, W.1 


Munutes IV 


Ss} 


HE office of 
City of London, 
E.C.4 Telephone : 2 

IP WANTED 
aS¢ rtnership or practice in London o1 
Excellent 
and the 
Conduit 


London 


S3ox IS11 oO he ecretar ‘ 3 9, 


\ 


NI 


\t 
1930 
Sir 


the Third General 
1931, held on Monda 
Janister Fletcher 
The attendance 
11 members of Council), 
ot Council), 10 Licentiates (1 
2 Hon. Associates and a 1 
The Minutes of the 
17 November 1930 havi 
were taken as read, confirme 
The Hon. Secretar 
Henry Perciy 
Fellow, 1888 
John Duncan ‘Tate, elected Fe 
William Snowball Walker, elect 
And it was Resolved that the regret 
loss be entered on the Minute 
pathy and condolence be « 
The following members 
their election w formally 
1 
Ellis 
Evan 
Fell 
» Bo. Son 
latthew It 
Warren Neil 
MI. Polson 
Stuart 
Watson 
sright 
( seorge Dav 1es 
Henry G 
Arthur G. P. Ke 
Lionel M. Parr 
Cyril Saunders 
The President announced that by a1 tion of the Council 
the following had ceased to be members of the Roval Institute 


the Sessi 
at 5.0 p.m 
the Chair 

; (including 
g 4 Member 
rs of Council 
sitors 
held 


JOURNA 


book \ 


ting 


innouns 


Mon 


ere 


Stanley 
KK 
I 


Lt shie 


Kay 


Te rence Er 


Walter Phillip 
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Licentiate. 
David Henry Roberts. 

Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.] having read a Paper on ‘*‘ Modern 
Cinema Design,” a discussion ensued and on the motion of 
Mr. P. Morton Shand, second by Mr. Robert Atkinson F’), a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Leathart by acclamation and 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 9.50 p.m. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIET, 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF LOAN 
Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
2,500, 7§ per cent. of the value. 
Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value 
The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 


veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 5} per cent. gross, 
ee a in excess of _,, 5% 


” ” 


REPAYMENT. 
By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One HAcF of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

NotTEe.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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